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“ Aspasta, Aspasia—your old man’s 
dead! There’s a hole in his head !”’ 

Shrill child-voices shouted the news ; 
under the horror in their tones was 
relish. Everyone likes to be first with 
news in our world, whether good or 
evil. 

The children jumped about the door 
of the little stone house which was 
built round the village oven. Dust 
rose thickly from under their bare feet. 
Their toes splayed out, the toes of 
children who were seldom shod. They 
jumped on dung; they jumped on 
straw. 

Inside the oven-house Aspasia 
squatted on her heels, alone, a long 
stick in her hands with which to crack 
the heads of teasing village children, 
who liked to pry and pick at her until 
they roused her to a frenzy of rage. 
She had been an old woman as long 
as most people in our world could 
remember, and the less noble village 
youths despised old age. 

“Your old man’s dead; there’s a 
hole in his head !”’ they shouted, and 


their words rapidly became a chant. 
“Your old man’s dead! They are 
bringing him in now from the big pine 
tree where the andartes killed the bee- 
keeper. The andartes have killed him 
too—ai-ai! You are a widow, old 
woman. Your old man’s dead, widow.”’ 

Running feet shod in wood woke the 
cobbled roads. The village was startled 
from its mid-day lethargy. 

‘* Aspasia, Aspasia, your man’s dead ; 
killed up there by the big pine tree ; 
oh! the wicked ones—oh! the evil 
ones—ai-ai!’’ An undertone of wail- 
ing broke out, gentle at first, but 
getting louder as the news spread. 
Adult voices had taken up the cry of 
“ Aspasia, your man’s dead! The 
unfortunate ; killed by the andartes— 
the evil ones, the bad men of the 
mountains; may God punish them! 
The donkey loaded with wood stood 
beside him.”’ 

Aspasia cracked at the feet of a 
neighbour with her stick, her mouth 
opened to voice words, her black eyes 
glittered. 
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Aspasia was lean from the poverty 
of her life; she was long; her body 
swung out from her hips at right 
angles ; for so God, who is bigger than 
all men in our village, had ordained in 
her youth. Even her growing child 
had failed to push her body straight. 

*“*Go,”’ she cried ; ‘“‘ must I burn my 
bread for a dead man ? ”’ 

** But he is dead,’’ cried the women 
crowding in, yet stepping aside smartly 
from the menace of her stick; “ truly 
he is dead. He goes to your house 
now, the poor one—even God couldn’t 
help him now.” 

Aspasia rose up shaking with fury. 
Her face looked at them, turned up, 
a right angle at the end of her old bent 
back, as a camel turns up its face 
under its belly to look through its 
hind-legs. Her grey hairs stood out 
from their places in the tufts on her 
head and her chin. The neighbours 
retreated, knocking against each other 
in the wide doorway. 

“Go!” she screeched. “‘Go! Must 
I spoil two weeks’ baking for a dead 
old man !”’ 

She lifted a broken door across the 
doorway, and returned to her squatting 
position in the dust; only she rocked 
a little as if, inside, her body moaned. 

Outside, the wooden-shod villagers in 
full spate sounded like the prelude to 
an earthquake as they clattered over 
the hard, round cobblestones. Neigh- 
bours called, and doors clapped open, 
then shut again, leaving the houses 
empty. 

‘*The andartes, the andartinas, may 
God punish them quickly! For who 
in all the world was more innocent 
than old Constantine ?”’ Who, but 
perhaps the bee-keeper, who was 
beaten to death tied to the rough 
trunk of the big towering pine tree. 

The old man was carried in on 
somebody’s coat; the andartes had 


left him his clothing, for he was too 
threadbare to be worth robbing; 
usually they make their victims strip 
before killing them. His head and his 
legs jolted; his hands hung down 
wearily and trailed on either side. 

The donkey, laden with sticks for 
the village oven, stopped outside the 
door of the house. Its rope dangled ; 
its sides heaved. It threw out its 
head, curled back its upper lip, and 
voiced its agony from an empty belly, 
crying its master home. 

The young daughter of the house, 
a girl of sixteen, who had been born 
in his old age, rushed wide-eyed from 
the seashore, where she had _ been 
trampling sacks in the sea to clean 
them for the season’s grain. 

““My father! My father!’’ She 
pushed through the neighbours hysteri- 
cally, and, wailing loudly, fell on the 
floor beside the old man. 

The room was spotlessly clean, like 
the rooms in all Greek peasant houses. 
It glistened with constant whitewash- 
ing. Dyed sacking covered part of 
the floor, which was cobbled with 
stones that were whitewashed too. 
The family bed-rolls were neatly 
folded and piled against the walls, 
and they were covered with lengths of 
bright home weaving. An ikon domin- 
ated the corner of the room. One 
woman went over and carefully lighted 
the tiny wick floating in a glass of oil 
before the ikon. The room was loud 
with wailing. There was no bed—the 
only furnishing a narrow wall-seat, 
covered with white cotton material, 
running all round the room. A door 
opened to a small inner room which 
served as kitchen and _ store-house. 
The bread-shelf was high in one 
corner; it was empty now, waiting 
for the woman to come home with the 
ten loaves of bread she was baking, 
which would feed the family for the 
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next two weeks. A wooden box for 
the family grain stood against the wall 
in the kitchen; there was an open 
fireplace in one corner, a few sticks of 
wood near it; onions and garlic hung 
on the walls, and a sieve for sifting the 
flour. There was an old stone hand- 
mill to grind the grain into flour, and 
an earthen jar for olives. Clean and 
poor; the world wondered how one so 
pitifully poor had raised a family. 

The wailing grew in volume as 
people crowded in, but none dared to 
tend the man who lay on the floor— 
that was for his wife. 

“The poor one! The unfortunate 
one! Why was he killed ? He who 
minded his own business and did his 
best to escape his wife’s evil tongue. 
Oh, his bitter life, his bitter life! He 
married her to comfort his old age, 
and she sits baking his bread, and his 
body not cold—ai-ai!”’ 

“Peace, we want peace !”’ shouted 
the men. “‘ Peace—give us guns to 
fight with! Bread for our children 
and guns—we would settle those devils 
from the mountains! Who but devils 
could kill old Constantine ? ” 

An uneasy silence brooded for 
a moment. People were thinking : 
““Why has Constantine been killed ? 
What could the andartes and andartinas 
have had against him? Politics ? 
Never a word had passed old Con- 
stantine’s lips in man’s memory. 
Never in our world was a more silent 
man.” No man knew if he was a 
King’s man, or whom he was for ; but 
the eldest son of his first wife was an 
’ andarte and a bad man, and he had 
deserted his wife and children in this 
very village and had gone off with a 
strong, young brazen andartina, one 
who was clad in uniform dropped by 
parachute from British planes during 
the German occupation. She had 
pruned her hair in a sort of square 
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bang right across her forehead, and 
the rest hung to her waist behind ; 
and she carried pistols and knives, and 
was square and hefty. She talked 
more than young women talked in our 
world. Had old Constantine come 
upon them out on the mountains, and 
had they done him to death? Or, it 
was whispered, the son, who was 
really a weakling and cut out for 
family life rather than life among 
rocks and thorn bushes ; perhaps the 
son had made up his mind to return 
to the village and surrender his arms. 
Had old Constantine seen him out 
there, and had he reasoned with him 
to do this, and was this the revenge of 
the andartes, who killed the families of 
those who wanted to surrender in order 
to frighten them into staying on the 
mountains ? Had Constantine seen 
some dreadful crime committed out 
there on the mountains? Had he 
been seen lurking in the trees, shudder- 
ing from the cries of the victims, whose 
heads would presently be washed by 
the early rains down from the dried 
watercourses where they lay, out into 
the sea? Those hills at the back of 


our village had seen many crimes since 


the Germans left. Wise men said 
nothing of what they had seen; they 
tried to forget it; but the foolish 
talked, and then they would disappear. 
No one could have had a real grudge 
against Constantine. He worked 
silently all day; he ate little; he 
slept off his exhaustion at night. 
Only once he had snatched his wife’s 
stick from her and struck her in anger, 
but that was after she had reviled the 
angry police, who had dared to suggest 
that she was feeding the andarte step- 
son. The police threatened court 
proceedings if her tongue was not 
bridled. The wife was wicked enough 
in the village opinion, but did she feed 
the andartes, or did she not ? No one 
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knew for certain. Had she encouraged 
the match with the andartina? She 
had certainly jeered at the deserted 
wife, and had driven the children from 
her doorstep, as she drove all the 
children. 

‘* She comes, she comes 
village boys. 

Out of the oven walked Aspasia, 
slowly and steadily, her bent figure 
weighted with the long wooden trough 
and the ten loaves of bread. The 
bread was smoking hot and tickled 
appetites. Her bare feet were wrinkled 
and calloused. Her nose and chin 
hung towards the earth; one hand 
grasped her stick, the other one her 
trough of loaves. 

** Aspasia, he is here! He is dead !”’ 
cried the women. They felt suddenly 
kind towards her, but she cracked 
right and left savagely; she swept 


” 
! 


cried the 


them from her house and slammed her 
door. 

The daughter sobbed on the floor. 
The mother drove her back against 


the wall until she scrambled to 
her feet. 

‘‘ What, are you crying over an old 
man! Why do you want him about 
the house eating bread ?’’ She lowered 
her loaves to the floor in the little 
kitchen, and from outside she could be 
heard crying— 

“It is my house, and my dead—get 
out !”’ 

Now this happened in the summer 
of 1947, and when I saw her some 
weeks later she had begun to enjoy 
her widowhood. She had soundly 
rated the daughter from her grief, and 
she had gone steadily about her work 
of reaving some sort of living from the 
soil, not seeking to avenge herself, and 
asking nothing of anyone. She only 
asked to be left alone with what she 
considered was her business. This is 
contrary to the rules of life in Greek 
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villages: births and deaths are public 
affairs, and every man knows his 
neighbours’ possessions even better 
than his own. All had followed old 
Constantine to his grave, and all 
vowed vengeance on those who killed 
him. Popular opinion had strength. 
ened on the idea that he had stumbled 
on some andarte hide-out or had wit- 
nessed some devilry as he gathered his 
wood. 

The pine tree where he had been 
killed dominated the landscape; one 
only had to raise one’s eyes to see it 
towering over the white dusty road 
which slipped underneath it to plunge 
over runnels of decaying granite. It 
was a blood-drenched tree ; for the old 
bee-keeper, who had travelled his bees 
that way for years from the high 
mountains of Cholomonda to _ the 
higher sacred mountain of Athos, 
following the flower-crops, had been 
bound to it and beaten to death in the 
sight and hearing of the village. The 
bee-keeper was well known to me 
before the war. He travelled at night 
to avoid the heat of the summer sun 
melting his wax, and in order to let 
his bees forage for honey by day. 
Sometimes in the golden age before 
the war I would meet him at night 
on the mountains, with his long line 
of mules, their great eyes luminous in 
the darkness. One could follow the 
line as it wound through the forest 
track by the glowing eyes of the mules ; 
one got the scent of honey, the acrid 
whiff of sweating mules; heard the 
wooden saddles and the soft breathing. 
The bee-keeper came from Stagyra, 
where Aristotle was born. It is one of 
the oldest Greek mountain villages, 
and it lives by woodcutting and the 
occupations of forest -dwellers. The 
ruins of the ancient town are said to | 
run back into the gullies, with the | 
base of an old tower poised on a cliff. | 
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He was a mild old man, full of forest 
lore. His life was taken up with bees ; 
his main interest was the honey 
season, and his honey was something 
to dream about, even in a country 
where honey is good. Other men’s 
honey lacked something which his 
had, through his intimate knowledge 
of the bees and the flowers. When the 
war came and I departed, he remained ; 
for this was his country, and, war or 
no war, honey was always needed in 
mountains where sugar might become 
searce. He followed his calling and 
gathered and sold his honey, robbing 
no man, and many an escaping allied 
soldier must have trodden beside him 
through the night on the road to 
liberty, which was his way, too, over 
the mountains to that third finger of 
Chalkidhiki. There they would lie 
hidden in some monastery or hut 
waiting for boats to come and take 
them off to freedom, and then he 
would settle his bees. 

When the Germans occupied the 
village of Prosforian, the bee-keeper 
still passed through it, and the allied 
soldiers circled it until they found 
temporary sanctuary somewhere. 
When the Germans left, the andartes 
came down from the hills where they 
had been hidden behind the village, 
and they, too, occupied the village and 
preyed on the villagers. Now here is 
an interesting fact. In the whole of 
Chalkidhiki there were twenty-five 
Germans, stationed at long distance 
from one another, often twenty-five 
miles or more. They were usually 
posted along the sea as coastguards. 
In the Chalkidhiki region there were 
twelve thousand andartes, spread all 
through it in groups of considerable 
strength. They were there for the 
express purpose of harrying the Ger- 
mans; they were resistance groups ; 
they were armed by Great Britain, and 
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they still considered themselves allies 
of Britain and America. The reality 
is that so little did they trouble the 
Germans that all twenty-five with- 
drew unharmed in their own good 
time, and I very much doubt if they 
knew or cared if an andarte existed. 
Within five days of the German with- 
drawal, murder and pillage were rife 
all over the mountains of Chalkidhiki, 
and at one point, within sight of the 
village of Prosforian, it is said that 
over two thousand peasants were 
taken and murdered and their bodies 
left in the gullies. Murder and robbery 
continued during the first winter of 
‘freedom.’ In one place large notices 
were posted warning people away ; 
for there the andartes were too lazy 
to bury their dead, but left them 
to nature, mutilated and stripped of 
their clothing. Later, to cover their 
crimes when law and order began 
to be noticeable, they set fire to the 
forest in order to conceal or burn 
the bones. 

In the early summer after the 
‘freedom,’ the bee-keeper travelled 
down from Cholomonda and along the 
finger of Athos. He had sold honey as 
he travelled, and he carried his money 
in his saddle-bags. When he reached 
the pine tree that overlooked our 
world he settled down to rest during 
the heat of the day, and there the 
andartes fell upon him and tied him to 
the tree and beat him to death. They 
killed him to rob him not only of his 
money but of his bees; for at that 
time they killed and robbed anyone 
who possessed even a whole pair of 
shoes. But they reckoned without the 
bees ; for bees can never be possessed 
except by those who really know and 
love them, so that, apart from the 
honey that had been gathered on the 
road, the andartes gained nothing but 
the man’s clothing, and the hillside 
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was strewn with empty skeps until the 
day I returned to the village for the 
first time after the war. But that was 
also after the andartes had gone into 
hiding in the mountains, from which 
they nightly swooped on some un- 
defended village, in order to eat, as we 
say here. 

Old Constantine had been killed on 
the road under the tree, and the men 
of the village itched for guns; but 
guns were denied them, and they 
suffered together with all the little 
undefended villages in Macedonia. 
Gradually the andarte menace became 
worse. Sixteen boys under seventeen 
years old were murdered as_ they 
returned from Athos, where they had 
gone to pick the hazel-nut crop. This 
is a yearly ploy for village boys; just 
as Kent provides work for hop-pickers 
each summer, so does Athos provide 
nuts. They were murdered for the 
few drachmas they carried in their 
pockets after the nutting season ; and 
monks in horror tell how the andartes 
washed their knives in the drinking- 
wells after the crime. Raids for food 
and clothing now became weekly 
affairs; boys were carried off and 
forced to join the andarte ranks. Un- 
fortunate men, who during the war 
had joined the resistance movement 
until their belief in it was shattered, 
were called up by the andartes by 
what became known in our world as 
“the black letter.” This threatened 
death if they did not join the bands 
on the mountains, and its effect was to 
scatter well-meaning men to distant 
places of refuge. 

Then the andartes began raiding for 
girls. Prosforian is on the edge of the 
monastic world of Athos, from which 
all female creatures and _ beardless 
people have been banned for over a 
thousand years. In fact, it was in our 
village that pilgrims were given the 
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comb test, in which, if a coarse-toothed 
comb stood upright in a man’s beard, 
he was thought fit to enter the holy 
territory. All things considered, it 
was the last village one would have 
expected the andartes to raid for girls; 
and they had nowhere to carry them 
off to, for the police were athwart 
the peninsula to the north. One night, 
however, Aspasia was awakened by 
her door being broken open; several 
armed men rushed in and _ seized 
her girl. Outside, women shrieked. 
Aspasia’s daughter was bundled out 
before her mother could get to her 
feet, and the room was emptied as 
quickly as water is poured from a 
bucket. 

Now, Aspasia, in spite of the hard 
edge which life has given her, has a 
grandeur of character, and she has 
never been afraid of anything in her 
life. If she thought of andartes and 
andartinas at all, she thought of them 
as the sweepings of their villages; 
mean people who, with guns in their 
hands, robbed the old and poor. She 
might have fed bread to them on 
occasion to save her crop, but thou- 
sands of others were doing the same 
all over Greece ; she was no better and 
no worse. To touch her daughter was 
another thing. She grasped her stick 
and propelled her crippled body through 
the door after the retreating andartes 
with such force that she caught them 
up—her body was crippled, but her 
spirit was winged. Crash! whack! 
The heads she smote saw red stars in 
plenty in that moment. Her strength 
became mighty, her arms as bars of 
iron, and her tongue was freed; out 
poured the venom stored up in her. 
Guns were nothing against her fury, 
and in a few terrible moments the 
andartes forgot they possessed them. 
Down the street they fled to the 
village square, where a group of 
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frightened girls, surrounded by an 
armed guard, were growing hysterical. 
Crash! bang! Armed guards were 
nothing to Aspasia; but Aspasia to 
those Andartes was a hundred flying 
furies. Up went their hands to pro- 
tect their heads ; their howls rent the 
night air. Her spirit whipped up the 
terrified women, and, with tears still 
streaming out of their eyes, they 
snatched up sticks and stones; they 
crashed and banged, and smote and 
screamed, and in the pandemonium 
that whirled through the narrow ways 
the girls joined in too, and they, too, 
became furies and laid about them 
with a will. 

They say that Aspasia, her thin face 
like a devil’s, her eyes snapping, 
straightened up her bent body for the 
first time in memory and flashed from 
point to point, a blazing flame of out- 
raged motherhood. This is probably 
not true, but it is true that she whirled 
about striking both andartes and 
andartinas until they broke and raced 
for the shore and into the sea, and 
some of them dropped their arms in 
their flight. The angry army of 
women pressed them into the sea, so 
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that they had to make their way along 
the shore in deep water. 

“* Na—take that !”’ The last whack 
broke the stick in two and Aspasia 
flung the two halves after the leader 
of the andartes. He was a chastened 
leader, and followed by shrieks of 
derision he fled with his men, not 
stopping until he had put some miles 
between himself and the village. 

Then the fearful, their spirit sud- 
denly flickering out, rocked them- 
selves back and forth weeping and 
crying out: ‘They will return and 
burn the village, na-na, how unhappy 
we are!”’ 

“Bah!” cried Aspasia; she spat 
her contempt into the dust and 
slammed her door on the world. 

This is the only occasion that I have 
heard of women fighting back for their 
daughters in this tragic time, and so 
I am bound to believe that Aspasia, 
with her thin, crippled body, her 
bitter blood, and her unbridled temper, 
is something of a leader, and a shining 
soul, with whom it may be impossible 
to live, but who is full of such high 
courage that it places her above her 
contemporaries. 








DIRGE FOR A DREAM-SHIP. 


BY HARALD PENROSE. 


WHEN it came to a blow, she griped 
like the devil. I swear she was the 
most ill-balanced ship in the Duchy— 
and that is saying a lot. Yet my 
grandfather believed her a beautiful 
witch ; and perhaps she was in those 
days, for he kept her full thirty years ; 
and she had poked her long jib-boom 
into every port in the West. 

She was tarry-black, with vertical 
stern and a long flat counter. Fisher- 
men called her “a lovely lil’ ole sea- 
boat,’’ deeming her as weatherly and 
safe as could be built for deep water ; 
for her draught was enormous and the 
long straight keel was shod with a 
massive chunk of iron. Maybe as a 
boy I had believed them, in those 
idyllic early days of sailing after the 
grand old man had gone and she had 
been handed on to my father. Later, 
when he had owned her some twenty 
years and I came to sail as crew, it 
was a different matter. By then she 
was reputed eighty years old—for she 
was well past her youth when she 
entered the family in 1875. 

I think it was £99 she cost in those 
far-away times, or perhaps that was 
the value of her hull and spars without 
sails. There was over thirty feet of 
good solid boat with a sixteen-foot 
jib-boom raking far for’ard—though 
when my father sailed her she had no 
more than a bumpkin. You got good 
value in the reign of Victoria; plenty 
of boat and plenty of sail—for her 
main was 600 square feet, with a top- 
sail a third as big, and both foresail 
and jib were nigh on 200 square feet 
each—none of your flimsy modern 
stuff at that, but good thick, oily 


canvas, stiff as a board, weighing a 
quarter pound for every square foot— 
say three hundred pounds—a decent 
weight for the old man and his crew of 
one to lug about, and more than a 
handful to control in a lashing wind. 
When I knew the ship in my father’s 
time the sails must have been cut down 
a lot. Her stout main-boom of pitch- 
pine had had the overhanging eight 
feet lopped from the original twenty- 
eight, and the great jib-boom, pride of 
my grandfather, had gone. Perhaps 
she missed her for’ard canvas and that 
was why we carried such a tremendous 
amount of helm in anything over a 
stiffish breeze. Then again, her mast 
was stepped a fair way aft, which 
made her hang in stays if the wind 


had fallen light, however clever you 
thought you were with flying-jib and 


foresail. The only hope on_ those 
occasions was to sail her free, and slam 
the creaking, ineffective rudder hard 
across. If the gods smiled, it would 
bite the water—and slowly, ponder- 
ously, the cutter would go about ; but 
her preference was to lie there, with 
jib hauled hard a’weather. Yet what 
a difference if the wind blew hard. 
Still, she was a ship which more than 
pleased her owners—two of them to 
my certain knowledge—and I must 
suppose the man who had her built 
was equally in love, judging by the 
number of years he kept faith with 
her. At any rate both my grandfather 
and my father swore she was a queen 
of yachts; for, true enough, she 
carried them most royally, and if not 
swift was strong as she was valiant. 
Honest oak and iron her rugged struc- 
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ture, and each of her owners had some- 
thing of the same strength in his 
nature. 

Well, why decry their ship, biased 
as I am by the simplicities of Ber- 
mudian rig and metacentroid hulls 
of featherweight displacement? The 
truth is, she frightened me—and in the 
end I drowned her. I will tell you 
the way of it. 

She had always been looked after 
well by my grandfather. He and that 
mate of his would let nobody but 
themselves fit her out each season. 
They spared neither paint nor varnish : 
nothing was too good for her. This 
year it was new running rigging ; 
next it would be a carefully scarfed 
strake; the year after, the timbers 
would come in for attention, or it 
might be the sails, the rudder, or a 
new section of deadwood. For all I 
know, by the time my father took her 
she had been rebuilt from truck to 
keel and cranse-iron to taffrail. But 
that did not make her a new vessel : 
nothing would ever disguise the cod’s- 
head and mackerel-tail, or the vintage 
of that stem and counter. 

I can just remember the first time 
my father took me to see the ship. 
To a little boy she looked enormous, 
with a mast thick-girthed as a tree, 
and great shrouds heavily spider- 
webbed with ratlines. A wonderful 
tang of tar there was too; for it was 
the fashion to treat running gear like 
that, as well as the warps coiled on 
the foredeck. Clean and beautiful it 
smelled, conjuring visions of sunlit 
rolling seas ; palm-trees waving above 
surf-fringed islands, and treasure buried 
by moonlight; pirates, blood-thirsty 
songs, and tall ships, their spars 
creaking to the swell. 

Wrapped in romance, I stood on the 
quay gazing spellbound at this my 
father’s ship. High and tiny against 
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the cloudless sky a burgee fluttered at 
the truck. When I looked down again 
it was to realise that sails were bent, 
the tanned canvas of the brown main 
neatly ruckled between gaff and boom ; 
the jib in stops ready to set flying, and 
the foresail hanked in a pile at the 
foot of its stay. Then my father had 
gone aboard; the sails squealed up, 
and presently a strip of water had 
miraculously come between me and 
the glistening black hull. Wider and 
wider it grew. Gulls wailed, and 
suddenly the ship was huge and 
dominant no longer, but small and far 
away, dancing over the little waves. 

Three succeeding seasons she fitted 
out, and my father sailed the Channel 
coasts whenever he could get away. 
Then came what he called his ‘ great 
chance,’ and I saw little of him, know- 
ing only that he proposed spending a 
whole year sailing half across the world 
and back. It must have been then 
that he had the old hull coppered, and 
the ship had the most tremendous fit- 
out of her life. 

But war came instead; the Great 
War to end wars. The great cruise 
was postponed until after the fighting 
would be done and peace had come— 
surely this year; next year; some 
time? ... And the anxious years 
rolled slowly on: four, five of them, 
and then six, seven, eight; with the 
old ship resting neglected in a mud- 
berth, while her owner first fought the 
war that would make the land fit for 
heroes, and then fought to get a new 
foothold in the post-war world. 

In those last years we saw the ship 
again at holidays. She looked very 
old and tired, resting forlornly in her 
tussock of mud, with no spar stepped 
to give her proper grace. My father 
would eye her a little unhappily, and 
then have her floated out on a spring- 
tide for a scrub and painting; but 
N2 
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because of her copper bottom she 
did not need much—which was lucky, 
because my father could not afford it. 

Still, she was a grand houseboat for 
us youngsters. Main cabin and fo’c’sle 
were reasonably spacious, and her 
deck, free of all encumbrance save 
companionway and skylight, made a 
sizable citadel given over to us for 
basking, bathing, reading, and even 
playing the fool, while our elders sat 
in the well. And though it seemed the 
old ship would never sail again, we got 
plenty of fun from her two dinghies. 
There were cruises round the estuary, 
races round the buoys, and long idle 
hours of sailing nowhere in particular 
on @ quiet wind. Lovely days, peace- 
ful days they were; all sunlight 
and laughter, discovering boundless 
horizons of beauty and freedom 
and life. 

Anyhow, that is what it seemed for 
us, and I thought it was for the others 
too—but my father must have been 
dreaming deeper things, old thoughts 
that had never come true. Some- 
times he would take one of the dinghies 
and row a little way off, smoking his 
pipe, and staring across the narrow 
channel at the dull black hull of his 
ancient ship. Then he would row 
contemplatively a few strokes more to 
get another angle, only to sit and stare. 

During the following term his letters 
to me at school were more like voyages 
of discovery than the gentle leg-pulling 
kind of stuff he generally wrote; and 
in the winter holidays we found him 
poring over charts and sailing direc- 
tions, looking very pleased with him- 
self. When he was ragged about it he 
would smile and chuck a cushion at the 
nearest of his tormentors. Then he 
suddenly announced the old ship had 
been towed from the creek that had so 
long sheltered her, and taken to the 
neighbouring Yacht Yard, and that he 
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was going to sail in the summer to 
Bermuda and I might as well go with 
him. 

Was I excited! It was the greatest 
news in years! Not yet seventeen, 
and in my last year at school, I was 
proud as Lucifer that the old man was 
going to take me—for in the old days 
he always had as mate the toughest 
deep-sea dog among his cronies, and 
that was saying much, for they all 
were sailors. Perhaps I had forgotten 
that in the full-flowering of their man- 
hood they had all gone to war and 
none returned. But for me this was 
fulfilment, as once it had been for their 
no less eager spirits. I had dreamed of 
sailing like this into the blue ever since 
that first day I had seen the old black 
ship. 

Once I was signed on as mate, the 
old man coached me in navigation at 
every spare moment, teaching me to 
use his sextant and work the tables. 
There was salt in my veins, like all the 
rest of the family, so a lot of the stuff 
I knew and the rest came pretty easy. 
I read up all information available on 
currents and winds across the world ; 
for I had in mind that my father 
might take me a long way farther than 
Bermuda if he found that I did not 
let him down—though for that matter 
he would see I did not, anyway ! 

My young brothers wrote from time 
to time during the following term, 
telling how grand the old ship looked ; 
black and glistening again, new sails 
and cordage, bright spars, and more 
than half the counter sawn away and a 
stout oak transom fitted. They told 
me, too, of the stores that had been 
ordered—crates of stores. It made 
me think we were going through the 
Canal and into the Pacific! Then I 
heard the ship had been for a shake- 
down cruise, my father and a hand 
taking her down Channel and back. 
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But she leaked a bit, and next she was 
on the grid. For days they could not 
find anything wrong until some of her 
copper was stripped and a gap found 
in a garboard-strake. They took off 
some more, and found that the seams 
had little else in them than the mud in 
which she had lain so long. So the old 
man caulked her, and put the copper 
back—which was indicative. When 
next he sailed her, she was tight as 
a drum, and he sent a letter saying 
we would start immediately holidays 
began. I counted the days. 

Even then bad weather held us up 
a week, but at last the forecast was 
good. We lifted the hook in the dark- 
ness of that very night, and with a fair 
fresh breeze set sail, bound for Madeira. 
Once we were clear of the land I took 
the first trick at the wheel. Stars 
swayed in the rigging, the brown sail 
was a great black shadow, and the 
binnacle light threw a faint glow on 
the bulkhead. From the shrouds 
came alow hum ; the waves scrunched 
and spattered into a hissing wake 
astern. There was a squeaking and 
creaking, and trembling of life in every 
timber of the ship. 

From time to time I glanced at the 
compass, checking the course that had 
been plotted two hours before, when 
the wind had settled nor’east. I would 
stare into the night, feeling its loneli- 
ness begin to enclose me. Yet a 
glance astern showed the comforting 
flashes of lighthouses, so with re- 
newed confidence I would steer upon 


_ @ star, leaning against the tiller of the 


heavy rudder to hold the ship firm ; for 
my arms soon had begun to ache 
because she pulled so hard. But it 
was a good breeze, a steady breeze, 
and she was a great ship, knowing all 
the mystery of the sea because of her 
antiquity. In the dark she seemed to 
grow bigger, become more significant— 
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moving with a secret purpose across 
the faintly phosphorescent sea. 

Presently the stars paled, and all 
unexpectedly I realised that, though 
the sun had not yet risen, the thin 
light of morning was cold upon the sea. 
I was cold too, and learned how the 
last hour can drag before the new 
watch stirs on deck. But once below, 
curled in blankets, I slept and slept. 

We took the noonday sight in a wind- 
less swell. Deep blue seas and brilliant 
sunshine were only marred by the 
erratic clatter of blocks and the jolt of 
the boom as we rolled. The motion 
was very gentle ; for the old boat took 
the waves with a solemn, easy swing 
that spoke of virtue in her ancient 
lines. How could I dream otherwise 
in a sunlit, windless sea ? 

Not until sunset did the breeze stir, 
and then it came from the east. The 
main-sheet traveller scraped across the 
horse ; the heavy sails swung farther 
outboard; the foresails flapped and 
filled—and when I looked across the 
ruffling water a patterned wake already 
trailed a hundred yards astern. As 
evening deepened, the wind picked up 
strongly, and then it was I found how 
hard-headed she was like to be. South- 
west by south we slanted, lee - rail 
almost under. Grand sailing that, 
tremendously exhilarating—except for 
a slight uneasiness at the weather 
helm she carried. I was strong, mark 
you, and made little of it at the time, 
but it was a sign of things to come. 

Like a firefly dancing on the horizon 
presently came Ushant light. I called 
the skipper. For a little while we 
stayed together, then he took over, 
and I made more coffee before 
turning in. 

It was breakfast-time when I came 
on deck again. The wind stung my 
eyes as I stuck my head through the 
companionway. Long grey seas were 
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racing by, and I saw that a tackle had 
been clapped on the tiller. As though 
carved from rock were the sails, and 
she heeled harder, the lee-rail under 
all the time now, with an excited 
murmur singing deep in her rigging. 
There was no doubt in my mind that 
she was over-canvased, but though 
we talked of reefing, my father decided 
to let her drive a bit. After all, he 
knew. Had not he and his father 
sailed her nigh sixty years? Full 
many a time they carried a press of 
canvas like this, and despite the weight 
of wind she was riding the seas like 
a gull. No question the ship was 
sea-kindly, but the tackle on the 
tiller disguised how ill-balanced she 
might be. 

Grandly she roared her way through 
the excited sea. Water poured off the 
deck in a smother, butting at shrouds 
and sheets and runners till they shook 
and shook. But on and on she went, 
with a fine lift and swing, stumpy bow- 
sprit curtsying to the curling waves— 
while we were half deafened with the 
sea and flow of air. My heart was 
jubilant, snatching triumph from the 
wind, so that the hours flew winged 
with exaltation. 

Only the succession of meals marked 
the passing of time—that, and the sun 
sinking at last. How the skipper 
managed to cook that day beats me ; 
but he did. He knew the importance 
of food ; but then, the old man under- 
stood almost everything. He would 
take a risk, mind you, but never 
without precautions to ensure success, 
and hot food was one of those. The 
steering tackle was another, I suppose 
—or was that a risk? And all the 
time the old ship sailed with perfect 
assurance, her canvas bellying in the 
manner of every decent ship before 
the days when the art of the deep-sea 
dog gave way to crafty science. 
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Proud though she sailed, as evening 
fell, conditions worsened. Remember, 
there was no yacht wireless then to 
give warning of a gale. It was all by 
knowing the signs, and by guess and 
God, though mostly it was God, that 
a safe voyage was made. Soon the 
wind had veered a couple of points and 
the ship was hard-pressed. When I 
staggered up from the warm cabin to 
take my watch at midnight, it was to 
find the spray throwing high in the 
sails, wind bitterly cold, and an angry 
sea sluicing past. No stars were 
spread across the sky ; no glimmer on 
the waves; no view ahead—only the 
dim loom of mast and sail and the 
weak light of the binnacle. 

For the first time we shortened sail, 
leaving her under jib and main. It 
eased her enough to lift the deck clear 
again. I was told to watch the wind 
and call out if it changed; then the 
old man went happily below, made 
more coffee for me, and left me to the 
wind and sea. 

With a greyhound lift and plunge 
the good ship pressed on through the 
early morning hours of empty dark- 
ness. There was only the shriek of 
wind and its cold touch on my neck 
for company. Nor did it blow harder, 
but held its high orchestration among 
the wires and cordage, pressing with 
steady force upon the sails. 

My father had breathed no word of 
reefing further, yet I would have called 
it gale enough the day before and set 
the spitfire jib flying with two reefs in | 
the main. And had it been today— |) 
these score years on and more—I 
would not have continued sailing, but 
motored to the nearest port at the 
first warning on the radio my own 
ship now possesses. Or is that merely [7 
decadence, not caution? Still, today [7 
is now—and all this was a long gone | 
yesterday, when I was young and full 
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of hope and trust in destiny. Above 
all, realising my own inexperience, 
my faith in the old man’s belief in 
his ship was unbounded. If he was 
happy, then nothing could worry me. 
So the wind was a fair wind if a great 
one, to blow the ship well on her way 
to the port of call that would be the 
first stepping-stone to the dream-isles 
of the Bermudas. This was a soldier’s 
wind, safe as houses. Why worry 
about reefing? On, on; lift and 
plunge; beat out the steady rhythm 
of night in wind-song and sea-music. 
On, OM. 2) s>% 

My hand was on the fall of the 
steering tackle, playing it lightly as the 
ship veered back and forth. On, on— 
straight into the jaws of sudden catas- 
trophe, leaping bare-fanged from the 
inky dark with fantastic unexpected- 
ness. Oh yes, I was on my guard all 
right, but it happened with a sudden- 
ness nothing could avert. 

There was a crack like a pistol-shot, 
and I was thrown violently to the 
bottom of the well holding a loose 
piece of rope. The tackle had parted, 
flinging the rudder hard over. In a 
roar of wind the ship took the bit in 
her teeth. I told you she griped. 
Griped ? Why, I have never known 
anything like it. She stuck her heavy 
forefoot deep in the water, swung 
violently round on it, and came to the 
wind pressed on her beam-ends, with 
the sea drowning half her deck, tear- 
ing off hatch, dinghy, fanlight, and 
ventilators, pouring into her by the 
ton. 

How the old man reached the cock- 
pit is a miracle. Maybe the water 
debouching into the cabin from the 
apertures left in the deck swept him 
through the companionway against 
the cascade gushing from the cockpit ; 
perhaps his seaman’s instinct got him 
going at the first lurch of the ship; 
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or it may have been sheer strength— 
a strength made desperate. No one 
will ever know; nor does it matter. 
Sufficient that one moment I was 
sprawled on the tilted cockpit boards, 
with water flooding icily over me, and 
the next instant the old man was 
lugging at me, holding me safe from 
the rush of sea. 

As the hull flooded, the ship’s mad 
career was checked, and she rounded 
the last bit into wind and across it 
with heavier gait, though shaking 
madly. There was thunder in the 
flogging sails; wild, uncontrollable 
madness that nearly tore the mast out 
of her. Like a flash of lightning, the 
jib flew into a hundred tatters and 
streamed away. Beyond my father’s 
shoulder, before a word could be 
shouted, I saw the great boom jerk 
from the sea and swing inboard like 
an angry arm. Did I tell you it was 
rigged so low we had to duck each 
time the old ship came about ? Most 
of her long-gone sisters were the same ; 
but she was the last of them, I swear. 
So the stage was nicely set. Like the 
wrath of God, that great boom, im- 
pelled by its black cliff of sail, came 
slamming home. 

Darkness, menacing shadow; in- 
tolerable din of angry canvas and seas 
hammering the waterlogged hull; my 
father staggering to his feet as he 
lifted me up—and that massive boom 
swinging inexorably to batter his head 
with sickening thud just as he stood 
erect. He dropped like a log. I re- 
member the splash as his body-hit the 
water brimming in the well. Half 
drowned myself, spluttering for breath, 
I grabbed at him. His head drooped 
lifelessly, and blood poured from a 
great cut. Thought was incoherent 
with the racket and confusion of the 
near-wrecked ship, but I knew the 
old man must be got out of harm’s 
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way, and that, above all, the ship 
must be saved or we both were doomed. 
I do not think I felt fear, but I was 
terribly alone. 

A glance in the cabin showed water 
slopping from bunk to bunk: no 
safety there. I lugged the old man 
half out of the cockpit, sprawled him 
across the bridge deck, and tied the 
useless jib-sheet around his shoulders 
and back to the cleats to prevent him 
from slipping. The infernal rattle of 
blocks and flogging of the sail made 
each moment seem the last; for 
waves were breaking over the ship as 
she sullenly lifted and fell. 

I tied a line around my waist, and 
on hands and knees crawled and slid 
along the rocking deck and reached 
the mast. The halliards were tight as 
iron bars; the sail a mad thing far 
beyond control, for even at the best of 
times it took two pairs of arms to furl. 
Then how to relieve the ship? I 
groped for my sheath-knife, withdrew 
it, and slashed at the peak halliard. 
A shower of parrels rattled on deck as 
the gaff collapsed, and, hanging verti- 
cally by the throat halliard, effectively 
scandalised the sail. At once the ship 
was easier. 

Back to the steering well; haul in 
the boom ; lash helm a’weather. Now 
let the ship take care of herself and 
man the pump. 

Sluggishly the ship yawed to and 
fro as the sail alternatively flogged 
wildly and baggily. For two hours I 
cranked and cranked. All that time 
the old man lay white and inanimate 
where I had lashed him. Endlessly 
the pump went clank, clank. How- 
ever many strokes I gave, it seemed to 
make no difference to the water level. 
Finally, exhausted, I half collapsed 
across the coaming, trying to get back 
breath while in my ears was a roaring 
deeper than the sea’s. Then I pushed a 
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weak hand under my father’s sodden 
clothes and felt that his heart wags 
still feebly beating. That gave me 
desperate strength, and back to the 
pump I went. 

Pump, pump, pump—while a cold 
grey light slowly crept over the sea. 
After an eternity it was day, and less 
terrible, yet with little hope. True, 
the wind had dropped a lot, but now 
I could see that the freeboard was no 
more than a foot, where before it was 
three. For all that terrible pumping, 
water still sloshed in the cabin from 
bunk to bunk. A new thought stabbed 
the peril of it all. The old ship was 
leaking. Beneath the copper she had 
strained under the furious buffeting. 
... and I was growing weak with 
pumping and lack of food, and the 
dreadful anxiety of my father lying 
there with nothing I could do. 

It was an hour or so later that a 
faint smudge of smoke showed on the 
horizon. For a few seconds I stared 
uncomprehendingly, then made a wild 
rush for the mast, clasped it for a 
moment to take breath, and clawed up 
the hoops until I could get a leg on 
the swinging jaws of the tumbled gaff. 
Then I looked feverishly over the sea 
to where I had seen the smoke. Yes! 
Most blessed sight I ever have seen— 
love though I may sunset and dawn 
and the music of life—just out there 
was a ship! A dirty little tramp 
steamer, wallowing in a head-sea that 
threw spray over her bridge, was for 
me that day more glorious than the 
very gates of Paradise. 

I waved and shouted like any fool, 
tearing off my jacket for a flag, though 
at that distance nobody could have 
heard, or picked out any detail. She 
held her course, and bitterly I believed 
she would pass us by. Yet presently 
she must have seen the sail, for her 
course altered a couple of points. 
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Then I saw that indeed she was coming 
to investigate. Less than half an hour 
more and the steamer was stationary 
a cable’s length abeam, and they 
were busy at the davits of. one of 
her boats. 

Well, that is about all. By that 
time our ship had sunk a few more 
inches. Presently, looking like a 
water-beetle, their boat was rowed 
across. I was too exhausted to do 
much. A couple of them got the old 
man into the boat. He was still un- 
conscious. There was a great smear 
of blood on the deck where he had 
been. Then they started to help me 
over the side. But at the last moment 
I remembered the sea-cocks. Hulk 
though she was, she might otherwise 
stay for days awash—a menace to all 
traffic. So I groped in the flood- 
water, groped and found the sea- 
cocks, opened them, and drowned the 
ship that for so long had been the love 
of my grandfather and after him of 
his son, my father. Then I dropped 
into the boat. 

A long time ago all that. The lad 
who went forth so expectantly, so 
confident of the gifts of fortune, seems 
more a shadow picture than myself. 
Sitting on the deck of my ten-tonner 
this evening, watching the sunset glow 
on the quiet waters of this lovely 
Cornish estuary, what brought it all 
back to me? 

It is the old familiar anchorage, 
searce changed from the moment I 
first saw it as a boy. From this very 
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place in that long-gone spring, my 
father and I set out for the far Ber- 
mudas—and Romance! Except that 
there are more ships in the roadway 
than then—taller and finer—this might 
have been the same sunset I watched 
today that signalled the eve of our 
departure. That, and the fact that 
my father is really an old man now, a 
regular old salt, and I am the ‘old 
man’ to my children. 

He was on deck with me just now, 
the youngsters tucked in their bunks 
while we smoked in the evening quiet. 
Richly the level light illumined all the 
land, and struck a path of silver across 
the quiet sea. A few birds called with 
scuppering cries; there was a distant 
splash of oars, far voices. A heron 
beat slowly towards the setting sun 
above the woods. Smooth as a mill- 
pool the ebb flowed around my yacht’s 
fair sides. 

Presently the old, old man turned 
to me: “ Bermuda, my boy. Re- 
member ?”’ 

I nodded. 

‘‘ Never been there yet,” he con- 
tinued. His blue eyes  twinkled. 
““What about it? With a handy, 
powerful yacht like yours it would be 
a piece of cake !”’ 

Slowly I shook my head. But when 
the old man turned in I began to write 
this story so that my little boy can 
know when he grows older that one 
day there is a cruise for him and me 
to do—and so round off this tale of 
son and father. 
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NEVER NO MORE. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


“‘ They have gone and they will not come again now, 
They are sleeping at last, and they will not wake now.” 


THERE was a song in my youth about 
two old rat-and-rabbit-catchers, who, 
after a lifetime of toil at their calling, 
unexpectedly found themselves, com- 
plete with dogs and ferrets, in Heaven. 
I cannot remember all the words, but 
the chorus wailfully began, ‘‘ Never no 
more | never no more !’’ and ended— 


“ Rabbits is rabbits but diggin’ is sin, 
Never agin! never agin!” 


It was a good song and one day, 
when we have forgotten that there 
ever were such things as Assistant 
County Pest Officers, it may achieve 
folk-status and be set to proper music. 
But its haunting refrain ‘‘ Never no 
more’ is what so often comes into my 
mind when I learn from the news- 
papers that Burma is rather more than 
flirting with Communism. If that 
embrace is consummated, there are so 
many things which we, long sojourners 
in that placid backwater of the Indian 
Empire, can never hope to see, or do 
there, again. Nor will our children’s 
children. It had seemed such fun 
once to think of the brats rediscovering 
the Paungbyin Lake or the many 
twinkling Indawgyi, or fishing some 
mahseer-haunted reach of the 
N’Maihka ; to look forward to their 
climbing that old road from Padaung 
to Sandoway, while barbets chanted 
to them out of the trees through forty 
miles of cool hill, or watching the bison 
at graze once more on the April grass 
near Pidaung, or shivering with ecstasy 
in the mist on Hlelaw or Halin while 
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the geese were clanging down in the 
morning. For those were all bits of 
Burma which, however delectable to 
us, the Burman never seemed to want. 

Eheu, fugaces! What we saw and 
did in those years is, I suppose, history 
now, and one day the drag-net of 
historical research may bring strange 
catches from its depths. Doubtless it 
is idle to anticipate any of those 
catches today. Reason tells Memory 
not to be a fool and that it is the year 


(1948; that we are living in a planned 


environment and can only take £35 of 
what used to be money out of this 
blesséd realm. But for all that, 
Memory mounts and rides at a hand- 
canter down some shining old-world 
lane, little caring that she will find 
it, sooner or later, heavily wired and 
barred to trespassers. 

What, for example, I cannot help 
wondering, has happened since 1945 
to all the race-courses scattered about 
Burma, from Pakokku down to the 
immense one at Kyaikkasan, which in 
its prime made even Sandown Park or 
Goodwood look a little shoddy? If 
ever there was a symbol of the King’s 
Peace, now vanished for ever, it was 
the small up-country race-course, a 
flattish circle of parched drab sward, 
surrounded by white railings, where 
once or twice a year the whole district 
gathered to try out the local ponies, 
and a few much darker animals from 
Mandalay. Memory lollops off first to 
that little round course at Kambe 
where, in the post-war boom of the 
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‘twenties, Mr So-and-so, before he 
ended so spectacularly in Rangoon 
Jail, was wont, when he had a good 
pony, to ‘buy’ the owner or trainer 
of every other pony in the race; for 
he was a successful business man and 
this was an obviously business-like 
precaution. 

There was another course with a 
turn into the straight so acute that 
Tattenham Corner might have blushed 
to be considered a corner at all; and 
a course (publish it not in the streets 
of Ascalon) where the bookmakers 
used long ago, in self-defence, to keep 
framed in their houses the cancelled 
cheques which they had paid to the 
Stipendiary Steward for his winning 
bets. (For the ‘ Stipe’ liked a gamble 
as well as the next man, and, being also 
the handicapper, knew more than most 
about a pony’s chances.) And there 
was the course at Mawlaik, which we 
used once a year for a sort of racing 
and twenty times a year for polo. It 
dried out so badly in the hot weather 
that our ponies used to jump the 
gaping cracks when they came to 
them. And on another course at 
Prome no bookmaker would ever lay 
the Committee anything but odds on 
the grandstand’s collapsing before the 
meeting was over. There we were 
always expecting the railings to crack 
when the crowd got excited over a 
finish, and precipitate the whole boil- 
ing on to the fairway just as the 
ponies thundered past. 

And what of that course at Monywa, 
where old Major Whowasit, in the dark 


’ ages, was observed once counting the 


posts of the railings during a morning 
ride? For he liked a quiet bet on a 
certainty and intended, later on, to 
promote a sweepstake in the Club and 
invite everyone else to guess the 
number. (He was badly huffed by two 
subalterns, but that story will never 


be told in full.) It was on that same 
course, I believe, that a race was once 
arranged (but never run) between two 
cavalry officers who were both on the 
Committee and both owned ponies 
with which they intended to win. By 
the time each of those two keen blades 
had made certain the other was not 
‘ putting a fast one’ over him in the 
matter of the weights and distance, 
the meeting was over for another year. 
Yet our race-courses, many of which 
began to wither after the first World 
War, and are, I dare say, now one with 
Nineveh, always gave me a strange 
sense of shock, or rather of waste, 
when I hacked round them. Here 
ten, twenty, fifty years ago, for a few 
days a year, the heart of the Imperial 
race had beat fiercely. Here was 
colour and excitement and money to 
burn, here were fit men and fit ponies 
in the brief moments of pride and 
anguish which make up a race. Here 
was no talk of Five-year Plans: we 
lived for the next half-hour. English- 
women once put on their very best 
frocks to throng those rickety stands, 
and parade under that group of toddy- 
palms which shaded the paddock. 
Here were laughing, chattering, eager 
crowds of all the varied peoples and 
languages which made up Burma. 
Then ... “‘ back to the quiet night 
the shadows go.’’ Those ponies have 
been dead now or gone to a ticca- 
gharri for years, their owners and their 
riders are dead or broke or scattered 
over the world; and a crumbling 
pagoda, stifled in bushes, its tinsel 
bells silent, looks down at the course 
and its buildings mouldering away. 
The clubs, I imagine (any, at least, 
that the last war has left standing), 
have merely changed their member- 
ship. If one is to believe the novelists 
—and few of them were anything but 


uneasy sojourners or passage-migrants 
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in Burma—the Station Club, all the 
East over, was a little oasis of Imperial 
snobbery and caste and rancour. I 
doubt it. It had a monumental pathos 
all its own, with its table of out-of- 
date illustrated papers, its library of 
insect-furrowed books, its collection of 
card-tables and tennis-courts and some- 
thing that passed now and again for 
a dancing-floor. To the eye the club 
was as unimpressive as one of those 
salt-licks which the bison and the 
elephant find so necessary and so per- 
manently alluring. But—you heard 
there the latest story out from Home, 
you met there in time every European 
in the district, from beachcombers who 
crept in once a quarter to sample the 
library, to Very Important Personages 
on progress, and humble travellers in 
quest of gold or rubies, takin, or some 
remote mountain-top. You met there 
the witty and the witless, the success- 
ful, and a few to whom only whisky 
was an achievement. And you saw 
there, inevitably, any beauty that 
happened to be passing ; for beauty in 
that climate does not stay for very 
long. 

Someone, some day, will write the 
saga of these up-country clubs: the 
club where the stench of the bats in 
the roof quite overpowered the reek of 
cheroot-smoke, and of which the vice- 
chairman led a veritable Jekyll and 
Hyde existence, head of the local Bar 
and a pillar of the police courts, and at 
week-ends leader of the rhino-poachers 
in the yoma and not above harbouring 
a dacoit or two. In the Bassein Club 
during the 1931 rebellion I observed 
four most respectable ladies in evening 
dress playing bridge, each with a 
loaded automatic pistol on the table 
beside her cards in case rebels appeared 
during the rubber, for all the world 
as if they had been in Texas in the 
’eighties. And memory halts, too, at 


a club where the ‘ hon. secretary,’ who 
liked his drink of nights, always com. 
plained that spirits nowadays were not 
what they used to be. (For eleven 
years the Mahomedan butler had seen 
to that, with a peg-measure so neatly 
contrived that the drinker got only 
half his whack. I was there on the 
night after the butler got his whack, 
or words to that effect, and found the 
secretary realising fully that whisky 
could still be whisky.) 

And there was a club on the Chindwin 
where two members quarrelled and 
never spoke for nineteen months, 
though they lived in adjacent houses, 
and inhabited the same office, and 
formed two-fifths of the membership. 
Finally some brave man lured them 
into playing in a_ polo-match on 
opposite sides. They met anon in the 
second chukker at right angles with a 
stupendous crash. When the dust had 
cleared and the ponies had picked 
themselves up, and each had said 
about the other exactly what he had 
thought for so long, they were friends 
once again. 

Scarcely credible are some of the 
memories which hang round those 
lonely clubs. A dance was given one 
night at one of them in honour of a 
lady who was leaving Burma for ever. 
Somewhere towards midnight, when 
most things seemed reasonable, she 
expressed regret that the club gramo- 
phone did not possess a dance-record, 
then just circling the world, called 
*“ The Smoke gets in your Eyes.” 

“Till get it! It’s in Wally’s house. 
Do you mind if I borrow your car, 
Wally ?”’ And the speaker (let us call 
him Raymond) was gone, tearing up 
the road in his manager’s brand-new 
Buick, to a house a mile away. Three 
minutes later there was a thud, far 
away but most distinct, and every 
light in the club, and for that matter 
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in the whole town, was extinguished 
as spectacularly as if we had been on 
Bikini atoll. A few minutes later, 
when candles had been found and 
lighted, in came Raymond, rather pale 
and with a tiny cut on his forehead. 
We watched him in wondering silence 
as he handed “‘The Smoke gets in 
your Eyes”’ to the guest of honour. 
Then he said quietly— 

“Sorry, Wally! I’m afraid there 
isn’t too much left of your car. A 
lamp-post got in my way coming back. 
Were you insured by any chance ?”’ 

We never made out for certain 
whether the Smoke had got in his 
Eyes that night or whether, as he 
declared, the municipal lamp-post had 
been jay-walking on the road. The 
car was in no condition to tell us any- 
thing, nor the lamp-post either. 

Poor Raymond! the last of the 
dandies and not the least well-loved, 
the best of company, a viveur and a 
lover of ponies who in his remote 
jungles, for nine months in the year, 
worshipped his polo-boots, which he 
kept in a sort of flannel cradle like 
twin babies and fed on cream. Ray- 
mond whom the gods loved as well 
as men, who never guessed on that 
eventful night of rejoicing that he, as 
well as the sad-eyed manager of the 
electric-light plant, would one day 
meet lonely ends at the hands of the 
Japanese. 

What other queer ghosts still must 
lean over those up-country bars after 
closing-time: U., who grew a beard 
defiantly because he liked the feel of 


it, and yet played polo as a form 


of mental penance because he hated 
horses; V., who could learn a hill- 
dialect in three months and pass an 
examination on it brilliantly—and 
then forget it in far less time than it 
took to claim the Government reward ; 
W., an authority on Shakespeare, sex- 


determination, the theory of invest- 
ment, and a lot of other abstruse 
subjects ; X., who, wherever he went, 
carried with him the top quarter 
of a billiard-table and practised kiss- 
cannons in his house for five hours 
a day with a view to the Amateur 
Championship ; Y., scholar of Balliol, 
mathematician and punter, who could 
beat any native ‘marker’ in India at 
lawn-tennis and who would come in 
after a race-meeting, his silk suit 
drenched in perspiration, his trouser- 
pockets bulging with wads of notes, 
and say, “What have I won? Six 
hundred, seven hundred rupees? I 
don’t know, but . . . it’s more than a 
Cabinet Minister’s made today any- 
way.’ (Though for him the book- 
makers lay in wait towards the end 
and smote him hip and thigh.) 

Above them all, in memory, looms 
Z., of whom tales were told from 
Akyab to the Ahkyang, who refused to 
draw any pay for a year because the 
Accountant-General had raised an 
‘ objection-slip ’ about a sum of seven 
rupees which Z. had overdrawn as 
travelling allowance. No one else had 
ever been in a position to retaliate in 
this lordly manner before. So much 
so that at the year’s end the 
Accountant-General, faced with a 
mounting pile of ‘ objection-slips’ for 
much larger sums ‘outstanding’ on Z.’s 
account, had to beseech him to draw 
his pay by offering to cancel them all. 

But Z., when confronted with official- 
dom, was in a class by himself. He it 
was who explained away a Treasury 
defalcation thus— 

** When the Viceroy came to Katha, 
I was informed that Lady A. would 
need twelve pounds of fresh cream 
daily for His Excellency’s Camp. All 
the cows in Katha were put on special 
duty, and so was I, and by super- 
human efforts we obtained the amount 
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required. But I had no time to look 
after the Treasury and it was then that 
the defalcation unfortunately arose.” 

Many years later, a policeman friend 
described to me how he had reported 
for military training in 1916 at the 
headquarters of the Maymyo Brigade. 

“And would you believe it,’ he 
said, “‘ who was sitting in the Brigade 
Office as a staff officer but old Z. 
I asked him how the devil he had 
managed to wangle a cushy staff job 
in his first week. 

“ * Tt’s like this,’ he told me; ‘ you 
know they only paid me half the 
uniform allowance I’m entitled to under 
King’s Regulations, so I’ve only been 
able so far to come on parade in half 
the King’s uniform. They argued a 
bit about it and then they put me in 
here.’ ”” 

The Maymyo Brigade staff, faced 
with a very temporary officer who in- 
sisted on parading in a khaki tunic 
and grey flannel trousers, had really 
had no alternative. 

Behind the shikaris and the eccen- 
trics, the fishermen, the naturalists, 
the polo players, and the mere drinkers, 
come crowding memories of the 
leisurely and charming race they and 
we were supposed to be administering. 
A lazy race and a timorous, it was the 
fashion to aver, but where else in all 
the world outside Burma will you find 
anyone ploughing before dawn? I 
know they do, because in 1932 I was 
poled out one morning at 5 a.m. to 
shoot greylag geese on the great 
Thazin Lake which spreads along the 
northern border of Sagaing. And all 
around us, as we punted through the 
dark and the clinging mist, we could 
hear the half-naked young ploughmen 
of the village plunging about ankle- 
deep with their yoked buffaloes in the 
flooded rice-fields where a month later 
you may get some of the best snipe- 
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shooting in the world. Their splashing 
and their high discordant songs accom. 
panied us eerily as we groped our way 
out to the open water. 

Those who would call the Burman 
timorous should cross the Irrawaddy 
under sail in the monsoon, with the 
mile-wide flood coming down against 
the wind, as I have done, sitting in a 
dugout canoe eighteen inches wide and 
with a freeboard about as deep as a 
violin. The boatman had lashed the 
sheet fast, not only round the tiller 
and his own big toe, but round the 
mast as well. He sang happily to 
himself while he bailed out the water, 
and I, his passenger, wan with ap- 
prehension, and remembering what 
R. L. S. had written about “ every 
one of God’s creatures’ making fast 
the sheet, was busy unlacing my boots 
and wondering how far I could swim. 

And if you ever think that in Burma 
such courage is not innate, go to 
Prome after a few days’ July rain and 
watch the teak logs come plunging 
and racing out of the Na&-win in spate 
at thirty miles an hour into the Irra- 
waddy. For the last few minutes of 
their headlong career they are ridden 
by little naked Burmese boys, aged 
six to eight. They swirl round and 
round, those children, hoarse with 
laughter, but instinct with the mar- 
vellous balance of all Burmese on 
the water, swirl round until their 
dangerous steeds meet the frothing 
main current of the Irrawaddy, and 
are washed round gradually to shore 
again. 

I know no small boys in England 
who would have dared that passage 
out of one river into another coming 
down full-bore, even if their mothers 
had let them. 

Timorous ? When I hear that word 
I think again of Shwe Daung, an old 
man far gone in opium but as keen as 
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mustard, lugging me after a bison 
barefoot through a jungle alive with 
little snakes ; Shwe Daung ! who came 
by his end with his blackened ancient 
teeth fixed in a panther’s stomach, 
who after that did not think it ‘ neces- 
sary’ to go to hospital. I wish I was 
as timorous as that ! 

Somehow, if Communism comes, I 
cannot see the Iron Curtain of the new 
régime descending too closely on 
Burma. There will be cracks in it, 
I warrant, before long, and a good deal 
of rust as well, and one likes to think 
that the old, sun-drenched, almost 
Biblical life of the Upper Burma 
villages will go on under the tamarinds 
much as it did when a deputy com- 
missioner was ‘the Government’ for 
three or four thousand square miles. 
The Burmese Kings were inclined to 
be ruthless and totalitarian—as Kipling 
showed in an almost forgotten tale of 
Lord Dufferin asking King Thebaw’s 
advice in exile—but in our time old 
headmen spoke wistfully of the “‘ days 
of the Burmese Kings” (Bamdadmin- 
lettetka) as we do of the golden age of 
chivalry. 

There are other things, too, which 
make one wonder if ‘ climatic inertia ’ 
will prevail over yet another foreign 
ideology, as perhaps it did over ours. 
To begin with, does the gangster 
régime appreciate that there are under 
a hundred men’s names in use in most 
of Burma? They ring the changes on 
them very readily, but quite respect- 
able civil servants used to appear in 
the Civil List as “‘ Maung Maung (23).”’ 
Purges will not be easy, nor will 
attempts to tie down the individual. 
During rebel-hunts in the uproar of 
1930-32 we spent many months in 
village searches, sifting rebel Maung 
Ba, who had a price on his head, from 
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U Ba, the headman, and Maung Ba, 
the village idiot, and Maung Ba, son 
of Maung Ba U, who had died a month 
before, and Ko Maung Ba, who was 
known to be a bad man but was un- 
fortunately in jail for dacoity and so 
had a cast-iron alibi. By the time we 
had done so and identified his village 
finally as Letkokkon Auk, that is the 
Lower Village, a mile away, and not 
the Upper one which we were in, or 
Letkokkon the Little six miles on, 
Maung Ba, like a hunted fox, was 
usually a long way on in front of his 
hounds. 

Secondly, the Burmese have an 
acute sense of the ridiculous. They 
have always loved to ‘ take off’ their 
own officials at the village theatrical 
performances, which last all night and 
to which, on religious holidays, the 
whole countryside flocks to listen for 
hours to the broadest of broad jests. 
I cannot quite see the local commissar 
listening with a grin to himself being 
caricatured on the stage, especially if 
he has to sit up most of the night to 
do so. And once you start to laugh 
at a Government it is doomed. The 
Hitler régime, for obvious reasons, 
banned the film of “‘ The Great Dic- 
tator”’ throughout occupied Europe. 
And one day someone will tell the 
tale of how we showed that film behind 
locked doors in Cairo to a Turkish 
Military Mission after El Alamein. 
They laughed fit to burst for nearly 
two hours, and some of us who chaper- 
oned them went away feeling we had, 
that night, brought Turkey into the 
war at last on the right side. 

Furthermore, in a land like Burma, 
with almost the highest murder rate 
in the world, where every villager over 
ten carries a lethal weapon “ for 
domestic and agricultural purposes,” 





1 “ Moksoes: a Contrast.”” ‘Maga,’ August 1937. 
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I feel the “ liquidations ’’ may not be 
too one-sided, and that wanted persons 
will disappear conveniently, as they 
always did in the old days, over to the 
Shweli or the Chindwin or the Ruby 
Mines or the Jade Mines or some other 
delectable hidey-hole, where life is 
easy and the sun still shines all day 
and it only costs two and fourpence 
and no permits to put up quite a 
reasonable house. And will any long- 
term planner, however starry-eyed, 
make much of a country where no 
man works readily when he has his 
‘bellyful’ in sight for the next week 
or so? 

We shall see what we shall see. 
But if anyone tries to regiment the 
village Burman I wish him luck, and, 
as the Irish R.M. was once told, “‘ may 
the Saints be surprised at his success.” 
They may teach a Burman the goose- 
step, but I think he may also make a 
jest of it! There was a Consul of ours 
once at Tengyueh who told me he 
had watched a Yunnanese regiment 
goose-step solemnly past the saluting- 
base, with legs flying out stiffly, a 
score of felt slippers whizzing through 
the air as they strode, and a fatigue- 
party running along behind the parade 
to pick them up again. But I must 
admit I never saw it. 

I did, however, once witness such an 
attempt at regimentation in 1921 far 
away in the Dry Zone on the edge of 
the Ye-u Canal. The headman there, 
a man of parts and in his spare time a 
notable stage-clown, had risen during 
the first war to be a subedar-major 
in the Burmese Labour Corps and had 
been presented to the King. 

His village was never allowed to 
forget what he had learnt about dis- 
cipline and ‘awda-li’ rooms, as he 
called them. If one cast up there in 
the morning, outside his house would 
be a file of sheepish elderly villagers, 
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sions, standing “properly at ease” 
when their whole souls yearned to 
hunker down on the ground and 
scratch and chew betel. They were 
awaiting summary trial by U Lat on 
various “ authority-defying”’ charges 
from failing to report the birth of a 
son to mere dumb insolence. Indoors 
U Lat was in his element, in a red silk 
petticoat and an old khaki tunic, 
much unbuttoned and studded on the 
right breast with medal ribbons in the 
wrong order. He was writing hard in 
his punishment register. (He even 
made short work of people who ran 
off with other people’s wives ; for, as 
he told me, such wives were obviously 
worthless, and had not the Village Act 
given him power to try theft cases 
“up to a value of fifty rupees only ”’ ?) 

But I do not think that era lasted 
very long. The serried volumes of the 
register soon contained nearly every 
name in the village, and I would back 
the Burmese climate against any 
sergeant-major down to odds on. 

I watched a later attempt in the 
suburban district which is locally pro- 
nounced “ Insane.’”” We were trying 
to induce in the populace (new to 
the joys of inter-’bus racing) some 
road-sense and a modicum of pre- 
caution; for the excellent laterite 
roads encouraged the Burman’s natural 
hilarity when armed with such a 
lethal weapon as a ’bus. Our cam- 
paign began after a shocking accident 
one night when a crowded "bus went 
straight off a main road at a dog-leg 
bend and turned upside down, with 
fatal results. It came out in the 
evidence of the survivors that the 
driver had been switching his head- 
lights off and on as he drove, and that 
they happened to be off at the moment 
when the ’bus reached the bend. 
*“What have you got to say?” 
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I asked the driver when he was giving 
evidence from the dock. 

“Q Lord, there were many night- 
jars sitting on the road.” 

That seemed likely. Night-jars are- 
remarkably fond of sitting about on 
roads in the East after dark, though 
nobody quite knows why. You can 
see their eyes gleaming redly in the 
lights of a vehicle from far away, and 
they sit there until you are almost on 
them. 

“ But why did you turn your lights 
off and on ?” I asked. 

“OQ Lord, I was trying to dazzle a 
night-jar and knock it down.” 

“ But what did you want it for?” 
I asked, partly as an ornithologist, but 
mainly because the Burman regards 
most birds solely as something edible. 

“QO Lord, a juggler had asked me 
to get him one for his next perform- 
ance.” (The night-jar in Burma takes 
the place of the torpid rabbit or the 
chicken in the conjurer’s hat.) 

He looked up at me appealingly as 
if this contribution to Art was a per- 
fectly sound reason for any minor 
breach of the Road Traffic Act, 1924. 

It is difficult to regiment a people 
with a sense of individuality like that. 
But we did try. Clyne (let us call him), 
the district Superintendent of Police, 
a gigantic Scotsman with a character 
of oak and muscles to match, used to 
pursue the racing lorries and *buses in 
his car, impound the driver’s licence 
on the spot, and summon him to judg- 
ment. But the personal element was, 
as so often in Burma, much stronger 
than the machine. The miscreant 
would hang his head out over the 
door with an appealing gein and say, 
“Strike me, please, O Lord, strike 
me! Do not bring a case!” 

I suppose under anything but a 
decaying capitalist administration he 
would have been liquidated promptly, 
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but in our effete day a huge hand 
would box him resoundingly on the 
ear and the chastened driver would 
grin again and drive on at a more 
legal speed till next time. 

Our attempt to teach them traffic 
signals also broke down signally. One 
afternoon a report came in that six 
people, all passengers in the same ’bus, 
had arrived in Insein Hospital, all 
with their right arms broken or dis- 
located at the elbows. Clyne went 
down to the hospital to investigate. 
There was @ very simple reason for 
the accident and one delightfully 
Burmese. They had all been passen- 
gers on the same side of the "bus, 
sitting decorously one behind the 
other. Also, they had all been busy 
giving traffic signals in the manner 
ordained by the Highway Code, their 
arms well out, to a rival *bus, which 
kept contumeliously hooting from be- 
hind and endeavouring to pass them. 
Before they knew it, their own bus 
had swung round a corner to their 
right, and a lamp-post, left there 
in a most reprehensible manner by the 
Municipality, had done the rest. 

Yes, I think somehow there will be 
a few pleasant cracks gaping in the 
Iron Curtain. But one cannot help 
feeling sorry for all the Sons of Want, 
as the hymn called them, who were 
always calling on us, the Government, 
to bless them. The retired Superin- 
tendent of Excise, for example, from 
Syriam, whose neatly typed petition 
asking for a grant of land—‘ I expect 
a great hope from you ’’—had printed 
on its reverse side what he once called 
to me his “ geological tree,” showing 
his direct descent from three Kings— 
Bodawpaya, Mindon, and Thebaw— 
as an infallible claim to my attention. 
Or the ex-soldier who wrote that he 
‘““ was proceded on war-service 4 times 
with four respective agreements for 
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King and Country voluntarily; at 
present I have been put up myself in 
@ greatest troubles, supposed to be 
minus for a copper and starving since 
last night. There is nobody in this 
place to catch my hand at this my 
critical time except your honour. 
This my poor petition to be granted a 
job under your kind prejudice. .. .” 
and so on. Or the suppliant who 
wrote, ‘See how I am totally ruined 
mysteriously by hook and crooked 
ways of Babu Rameshwar. I am 
totally made a pure mendicant by the 
said babu. Hoping that your sympa- 
thetic heart will consent to it that I 
may kindly be saved from the jaws of 
death of Babu Rameshwar.’”’ They 
will feel a draught, Curtain or no 
Curtain, I cannot help feeling, though 
they wrote a vivid prose which we, 
reared in the Whitehall tradition, 
never mastered. 

It is sad to think that no more of 
those rotund periphrases will roll from 
our pens to Burma’s remotest bounds, 


even though in our day we never knew 


the word ‘integrate.’ A copy of one 
lies before me now, addressed by me 
in the dark ages to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul, Tengyueh, which is 
a few days uphill by mule from that 
Arcadia we have lost for ever, Myit- 
kyina. Even memory cannot recall 
the reason why the ‘local soldiers’ of 
whom the Chinese authorities had 
complained had crossed the frontier, 
or who owned the buffalo they were 
after. But the sting of that letter was 
undoubtedly in its tail. It ended: 
“I presume from your communication 
that the female buffalo mentioned by 
the Tupan did not produce five calves 
at a birth, and therefore it appears 
probable that the dispute had been going 
on for something like six years before 
this affair happened.”’ 

I hope and believe that that sentence 
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sank both the Consul and the Chinese 
authorities without a trace. 

No more, alas! will Burmese 
members rise in the House to ask such 
stately and quite unanswerable ques. 
tions as: “Is the Government aware 
that not only in religious matters, but 
also in matters of constructing build. 
ings and dieting, it is considered that 
correct calendar plays an important 
part? And will it please state its 
attitude towards the official calendar 
which the public has denounced as 
incorrect ? ”’ 

Abandoned clubs and race-courses 
and polo-grounds, houses with wide, 
dark, once-polished verandas where 
children played and now only the 
lizards chuckle on the walls; delect- 
able snipe-bogs and lakes where no 
gun may ever sound again— 


“* Those dear hills which the hunters cherish 
Where the hearts of the hunters stay,” 


as Hilton Brown wrote once about a 
cheetal head on a club wall; they 
are gone from us for ever now, with 
the motley crowd of those we knew 
there, high and low. 

We shall never gallop up and down 
those stony polo-grounds at Pakokku 
or Shwebo again. No more shall we 
cross that seventy-yard-long suspen- 
sion bridge of bamboo beyond Masum- 
zup ‘‘ high over the blue gorge,” with 
the grey pony jibbing in terror between 
two heavily laden mules and the guy- 
ropes swaying to and fro. No more 
shall we grope up those mysterious 
streams “ which run among the hills” 
to find our beaters warming them- 
selves at dawn by a log-fire, and 
knowing that the day was before 
us and the cares of office fifty miles 
behind. No more shall we sit on the 
river-bank at Monywa and watch the 
September moon changing from yellow 
to silver as it rises. (The drums 
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throbbing in the town behind us 
meant that all Burma was on festival 
and the ‘open season’ stretched 
illimitably ahead for those of us whom 
the turn of the year had set free.) No 
more shall we tread those burning, 
sandy islands out in the Irrawaddy, so 
beloved by terns and plovers and 
pratincoles, and see against the last 
light a little canoe drifting across the 
river, and in it a fisherman in his great 
bamboo hat etched in sepia against 
the afterglow. No artist has ever 
captured that scene, with the flocks of 
egrets homing overhead like old ivory 
against the grey-green sky. 

But, it does no good remembering 
such things now! We have declared, 
and the side making the runs at present 
uses jeeps and Sten-guns and ‘ demo- 
eratically elected majorities’ to en- 
foree their rule, and we were only 
capitalists exploiting the country 
during our innings for our own un- 
worthy ends. But ...I think we 
were lucky enough to know the old 
Burma, and to know, too, the jungle 
Burman as he was before he really 
knew himself, a man of courtesy and 
humour and great simplicity, who was 
‘passing rich’ on twenty pounds a 
year. He lived what seems now an 
enviably untrammelled and archaic 


life, five hundred years behind the 
times, and had never heard of ‘ Demah- 
kerazi,’ which, as Kipling’s Sudanese 
put it, is ““a devil inhabiting crowds 
and assemblies.’”” And now Fate has 
jumped on him and given him what 
he calls ‘Home Yew,’ and he has to 
be not a simple taungthu any more 
but a Communist, or a galone, or 
an Anti-Fascist People’s Freeman, or 
whatever label his politically-minded 
masters devise for him. 

And some of the houses we lived in 
are flat. And the dogs and the horses, 
which also meant so much to us of old, 
are buried in a score of forgotten 
corners, and the maggots have long 
since devoured their bodies and their 
faithful hearts. A few silver cups 
on a sideboard, which no one nowa- 
days has time to clean, are their sole 
memorial. And some of their owners 
are disgruntled persons in a club arm- 
chair, “‘ lost and forgotten each name,” 
and some are now ‘ eating’ their pen- 
sions, as the Burman has it, and a 
few maybe are eating out their hearts. 
But the rest, the ghosts of those for 
whom the Burmese climate proved too 
much, conjure up now nothing but 
memories, or surmises, or old stories 
like these which someone will some 
day class as apocryphal. 








** CLA-PHUMPH.” 


BY CARL ROUTLEDGE. 


Captain Roberts of the Field 
Bakery seemed to think it a huge 
joke. He laughed until he nearly 
choked. ‘‘ Well, I’m damned!” he 
said, wiping his eyes. ‘“‘If that isn’t 
the Army all over. We've come three 
hundred and fifty miles since this 
morning, hell for leather, and when 
we arrive nobody knows anything 
about us!” 

“TI think I can guess what has 
happened,” I said. “I had the 
Brigadier here last week on an official 
inspection of the Supply Depot, and 
I mentioned something that has been 
on my mind for ages. 

““We get the bread delivered each 
morning in furniture vans from a 
big civilian bakery in the nearest 
town, which is about twenty miles 


away. It has always come regularly, 
touch wood, but every night for the 
last six weeks I’ve stood on the lawn 
in front of the house after dark and 
watched Jerry dropping bombs on 


the town in the distance. They are 
trying to get the aircraft factory over 
there, but one of these nights that 
bakery will go up in smoke and the 
troops in this area will look sick if 
there isn’t any bread for them when 
they send for their rations next 
morning. I told the Brig., but he 
didn’t seem to take much notice. 
He gave me a jolly good rocketing 
because the place wasn’t whitewashed 
and painted like Aldershot Barracks, 
and went off in a devil of a temper.” 

“Ah, Brigs. are like elephants,” 
laughed Roberts. ‘A bit short in 
the temper, but long in the memory. 


So here you are; you’ve got yourself 
a field bakery for your pains. How 
much bread do you require, any. 
way ?”’ 

“All the units within a radius 
of fifteen miles draw their rations 
from here,’’ I told him. ‘‘ It means 
forty thousand pounds of bread a 
day.” 

Roberts looked thoughtful. “It’s 
a lot,” he said, “‘ but I think we'll 
be able to manage it, working two 
shifts. To be perfectly honest, I 
don’t know much about this baking 
business myself; in fact, I have 
only just taken over the unit, but 
all my chaps were bakers in ‘ civvy 
street’ and have come into the 
Army as qualified tradesmen with 
N.C.O. rank. Your troubles are over, 
my dear fellow; we'll bake you all 
the bread you want, here under the 
walnut trees. Would you like to 
have a look at the outfit ?” 

We strolled across the courtyard, 
past the Nissen huts that had sprouted 
like mushrooms in the shade of the 
old Georgian mansion during the 
year since the Army requisitioned 
the place. The uncurtained, grimy 
windows stared haughtily upon us, 
and the rear of the house wore its 
habitual frown as if it disapproved 
most strongly of the intrusion. 

“Tt’s a fine-looking house,” re- 
marked Roberts when we came round 
to the front and viewed the terrace 
and columned portico from the lawn. 

‘* Full of stores,’ I told him. ‘ The 
ballroom is crammed with tea-chests ; 
there are sacks of sugar in all the 
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bedrooms, and bags of flour in the 
kitchens and larders. There’s a 
magnificent carved oak staircase that 
would take your breath away if you 
could see it, but it is built up both 
sides with cases of corned beef. Not 
a foot of space to spare inside the 
house, and my butchers, issuers, and 
clerks are packed like sardines in 
the Nissens.”’ 

“That’s cheerful,” said Roberts. 
“What about my bakers: a couple 
of dozen of them? Can’t you find 
room for them anywhere ? ” 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” 
I said. ‘‘ We'll put up tents under 
the walnut trees in line with your 
lorries; it’s the height of summer 
and it won’t do your chaps any 
harm to be under canvas.” 

Roberts agreed, and we went across 
to the trees, which ran the full length 
of the drive to the gate on the main 
road. The seven lorries had been 
pulled off the gravel on to the grass 
verge under cover of the branches. 
Each one contained a piece of bakery 
machinery bolted to its floor: one 
a dough-mixer, another a cutter, a 
third a moulder, and so on, up to the 
last lorry, which had a chimney 
poked through its roof; this was 
the mobile bake-oven, oil-fired. It 
was all brand new. 

“Designed to bake for the troops 
in the field,” said Roberts, kicking 
one of the balloon tyres with a pro- 
prietary air. “ As a matter of fact,” 
he went on, ‘‘ we are really mobilised 
for overseas, but in the meantime 
' it will be good experience for us, as 
& unit, to provide your bread. We 
were getting browned -off hanging 
around that awful dump of a Mobilisa- 
tion Centre in Scotland.” 

“T don’t know what to do about 
& billet for you, Roberts,” I said as 
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we came away from the lorries. ‘“ I'll 
have to get you fixed up in the village. 
There’s the pub, of course, but it’s a 
bit rowdy.” 

“Where do you stay ?”’ he asked. 

I told him that I boarded at the 
Vicarage, but that they could not 
take anybody else. He looked at 
me, sympathetically, I thought. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘“T’ll try the 
pub.” 

He was getting into the staff car 
beside me to go down to the village, 
when he seemed struck with a thought. 

“TI say,” he said, “where do you 
get your water from ?” 

I took him round the back of the 
house again to the covered-in well 
in the courtyard. I pumped the 
handle to and fro and the water 
spouted out at the rate of a dixieful 
in five minutes. 

Roberts stared at it with awe. 

“Is that all you’ve got?” he 
asked. 


“It’s enough,”’ I said. 
us for ablutions, cooking, and washing 
out the depot.” 

** What about the house ?”’ 

“Same thing; they used to pump 
it from here up into a tank under 


“Tt does 


the roof; must have taken a long 
time to fill it at this rate.” 

“Listen,” said Roberts, “do you 
know what goes into bread besides 
flour and yeast? Water! old boy, 
water! If you want us to bake that 
quantity of bread we’ll need thousands 
of gallons a day!” 

He left me trying frantically to 
get the Colonel on the phone. 

A week later a big Buick saloon 
bumped over the cobbles of the 
courtyard and came to rest in front 
of the wooden hut that was my 
office. From my window I noticed 
that the back seat was piled high 
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with what looked like rolls of wall- 
paper. A young man with long fair 
hair, dressed in flannels and a sports 
jacket, came in carrying one of the 
rolls beneath his arm. 

“T’m from War Office,” he an- 
nounced, his eyes bright behind his 
glasses, and he spread out across 
my desk a geological map of the 
district. 

“Look,” he said, pointing at a 
jig-saw puzzle of coloured patches, 
“the whole place is on a layer of 
chalk and beneath that there is a 
bed of sand. Get through into that 
sand and you’ll have all the water 
you want, ready filtered. I tell 
you, old chap, you’ve only to poke 
a walking-stick into the ground any- 
where round here and the water will 
gush out. I ought to know; I wrote 
a thesis on the geology of this county 
for my Ph.D.,” he added complacently. 

He had a cup of mid-morning brew 
from the cookhouse, and drove away 
happily with his maps bouncing about 
in the back. 

When I saw Roberts in the pub 
that evening I told him what the 
geologist had said. 

“Good show!” he cried, calling 
for another two whiskies. ‘‘ My chaps 
will get lazy if they lie about sun- 
bathing much longer. It’s time we 
got cracking, anyway. What’s the 
next move ?”’ 

I confessed I did not know. Before 
I left he gave me a couple of trout 
to take home to the Vicarage. The 
doctor and he had been out all day 
fishing. 

The “next move’ came yet an- 
other week later. The Colonel arrived 
with a tall, thin, queer-looking Major. 
In single file the Colonel and I followed 
the Major round the grounds, my 
Staff Sergeant bringing up the rear. 


Ahead of us tiptoed the Major with a 
‘V’ of copper wire clenched between 
his fists. He held the wire over 
every bump in the meadow and above 
every plant in the herbaceous borders, 
and each time he stopped we all 
stopped and stared solemnly at him. 

It was in the centre of the lawn, 
however, in front of the house, that 
the wire suddenly jerked in the 
Major’s hands. With a ery of triumph 
that brought his top denture rattling 
down, he produced from his pocket 
a white-painted garden tag and 
plunged it into the velvet turf. 

“There, sir,’ he announced, “is 
your water!” 

From the expression on his face 
it was almost as if he were expecting 
the earth to open suddenly and the 
Waters of Jordan to gush forth. 

“Can I try that thing?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“Certainly, sir,’’ said the Major, 
dancing with excitement. ‘ There’s 
a powerful response here. Feel it, 
oi” 

The Colonel took the wire and 
walked in a small circle round the 
tag. “Um,” he said non-committally. 
“Here, you have a go,” and he gave 
me the wire. I held it for a moment. 
“Um,” I said, and got rid of the 
wire on to my Staff Sergeant. 

‘We will bore here, sir,’’ declared 
the Major, putting the toe of a brightly 
polished shoe on the white stick pro- 
truding from the lawn. “I'll make 
&@ report immediately.” 

“TI hope it'll be soon,” said the 
Colonel, looking sourly across the 
grass at the sunburnt torsos of four- 
and-twenty bakers lying in a row 
beneath the walnut trees. 

The O.C. of the boring section 
turned up a week later. He told 
me how, before the war, he had 
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bored for oil in Oklahoma and water 
in the Sahara Desert; how he had 
drilled an artesian well half a mile 
through solid rock for a chocolate 
firm in Scotland; and then he asked 
to see the spot where he was expected 
to bore for water for a bakery. 

He cast his eye appreciatively over 
the mellow front of the house, taking 
it in from the heavily moulded cornice 
to the ornate stone terrace and the 
line of tall windows through which 
could be seen the tea-chests stacked 
six high on the ballroom floor. He 
stared at the flat expanse of emerald- 
green lawn that stretched from the 
stone steps to his feet. He felt it, 
tight and springy like wool beneath 
his heel. 

“Tt must have been as lovely as 
this, even in the days of the Crimean 
War,” he murmured. ‘“‘ What a pity 
he had to choose the middle of it. 
However, if he says so——”’ and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“My squad will be up the day 
after tomorrow,” he said as he 
climbed into his truck. ‘ They’ll 
be attached to you for pay, discipline, 
and rations. Cheerio, old man. I’m 
sorry about that lawn!” 

Two days later a corporal presented 
himself before my dosk, stamped his 
boots almost through the floorboards, 
and saluted. 

“No. 137 Boring Section reporting 
for duty, Sm!” he bawled into my 
face. 

I looked out of the window and 


.saw three telegraph poles lashed flat 


on a three-ton lorry, and two sappers 
in denims squatting on the poles. 

I conducted the Corporal to the 
lawn and pointed dumbly to the 
white - painted stick. He saluted, 
stamped such a hole in the lawn 
that I expected the water to spirt 








out without any further ado, and 
then went away to fetch his lorry. 

By the time I left the depot the 
three men had erected, in the middle 
of the lawn, a tripod thirty-five feet 
high and a small hut like a sentry-box, 
and they were busy excavating a 
trench in which to pour the concrete- 
bed for a gas-engine. 

The following morning as I stepped 
out of the Vicarage I was aware of 
a faint, unfamiliar, regular beat upon 
the air. It grew louder as I approached 
the depot, but only after I had passed 
the sentry at the gate, and obtained 
from him his reassurance that the 
bread had arrived safely as usual in 
its pantechnicons, did I discover the 
cause. 

Over a pulley at the apex of the 
tripod they had suspended a long 
steel rod like a gigantic propelling 
pencil, with a hawser that ran to 
the gas-engine. Every time the pencil 
was raised a couple of feet, it said 
Cia, and when it was released the 
point hit the earth with a PHumps. 

Cia - Poumpu, Cra - Poumpn, Cxa- 
PuumPH. It went on all day, and 
all night, too, apparently. Down 
at the Vicarage, about two in the 
morning, I awoke and imagined I 
could still hear it, but at the time 
I thought it was a hallucination. I 
learned later from a haggard Staff 
Sergeant that they had not had a 
wink of sleep all night. The bakery 
chaps made no complaint. They 
could make up for lost sleep during 
the day under the walnut trees. 

I put up orders that all ranks 
except those detailed for duty would 
parade for church on the following 
Sunday. The Boring Corporal came 
and stamped on my floor to inform 
me that it could not apply to him 
and his two mates, because he had 
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instructions not to stop his engine 
until he struck water. 

“What! On Sunday as well?” I 
asked weakly. 

“Yes, sir,” he bawled, and went 
out. 

Cia - PHUMPH, CLA - PHUMPH, CLA- 
PuumpH. It mocked us as we marched 
down the road to church. 

‘** How’s the boring going ?”’ asked 
Roberts about ten days later. He 
had looked in at the depot to see if 
the staff car should by any chance 
be going anywhere near the moors, 
where he was meeting the doctor 
for a day’s shooting. 

“IT don’t know,” I said. “ “ We'd 
better have that Corporal in and ask 
him.” 

The Corporal was unable to decide 
which one of us to salute, the Captain 
at the desk or the one by the window, 
so he saluted the ceiling instead, but 
he stamped on my floor just the 
same. 

We gaped at him when he told us 
that he was a hundred and thirty 
feet down and still in the chalk, 
and, as if to corroborate his state- 
ment, CLA-PHUMPH rattled the jerry- 
built windows of the hut extra hard. 

‘No, sir, we haven’t come to sand 
yet, sir, where the water is. But 
we're going to take them out now, 
sir.” 

“Take what out ?”’ I asked. 

“The six-inch piping what we’ve 
put down all the way, sir. We'll 
have to pull it out and replace with 
nine-inch, and then continue inside 
the nine-inch with the six. I'll want 
a fatigue party to unload the new 
piping; it’s just arrived in four 
trucks at the station, sir.”’ 

Roberts was looking up the barrel 
of his twelve-bore at the sky outside. 

“Do you mind if I borrow a few 


of your chaps?” I asked tactfully, 
““My men are just about worn out 
humping tea, sugar, salt, and sides 
of beef in this weather.” 

“Not at all,” said Roberts mag. 
nanimously. ‘ They’re not supposed 
to do any labouring, you know, but 
you just tell my Sergeant-Major what 
you want. Do them good, a spot 
of exercise after all these weeks 
lounging about. 

* By the way,” he said before he 
left, after thanking me for the staff 
ear, “you ought to stop my lads 
throwing bricks and things into those 
walnut trees. They are tearing them 
to pieces to get the nuts; the trees 
won’t be worth anything at all next 
year!” 

I was too dispirited to remember 
to ask him to spare me an odd bird 
for the Vicarage out of the day’s bag. 

I lost count after that. It may 
have been a week, maybe a fortnight, 
perhaps even a month later, I don’t 
know, but one afternoon the Corporal 
came running in. He forgot to stamp, 
even to salute, but it did not matter ; 
Cia-PHumpdH had been ominously silent 
since morning, and I could see from 
his starting eyeballs that he had 
struck water at last. It was hard 
to suppress the inclination to lay 
my arm sympathetically across his 
shoulders. As it was, my voice was 
tender and solicitous. 

“How deep ?”’ I asked. 

“Two hundred and fifty-nine feet, 
sir,’’ he whispered. 

He led me out to the site, where 
a cylinder of pipe-end, a foot in 
diameter, surmounted with a wheel- 
valve half a yard across, projected 
two feet up from the desert of dried 
mud and clods that had once been 
a velvet lawn. 

He turned the valve before my 
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eyes, and the water came from a pipe 
at the side of the cylinder. Water, 
each drop icy cool and sparkling ; 
each one like a diamond; the drops 
fell into the bucket. It took fifteen 
minutes to fill. 

I broke it to Roberts that evening 
in the pub. 

“7 shouldn’t worry very much 
about it if I were you,” he said 
brightly. ‘‘We’re going, anyway. I’ve 
just got posting instructions for the 
whole lot of us. We're on our way 
to Africa next week. Gosh! they’ll 
find it hot baking out there!” 

The seven lorries stood in the 
drive all loaded up, with rows of 
sunburnt faces grinning over the 
tailboards. Roberts and I walked 
under the ragged walnut trees, inspect- 
ing the empty tents with their stacks 
of folded blankets. 

““ Good-bye, old man,” he said when 
we had finished. “I feel quite sorry 
to leave the place. It’s been the 
best holiday I’ve ever had.” 

They rumbled off through the gate 
and down the road. Tagging on 
behind them came a three-ton lorry 
piled high with junk, three telegraph 
poles, and a couple of sappers. It 
was CLA-PHUMPH on its way to bore 
a hole for somebody else. 
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Promptly at the usual hour that 
night the siren in the village warned 
us that Jerry was again on his way 
to bomb the town where the bread 
came from. 


The summer was over, but it was 
still warm enough a few weeks later 
to take one’s beer out to the seat in 
front of the ‘Oak and Saw.’ Old 
Giles, the Shepherd, was already 
there that evening. 

“Where be that theer Captain 
Roberts these days?” he asked. 
“Ah, gone to Africky! Eh, now! 
He were a fine chap, he were; always 
laughin’ !”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “he had plenty to 
laugh about.’”” And I told him the 
story of the bakery. 

“Ay? Water it was you were 
after, was it?” he said. He thought 
a moment. 

“Does tha know that theer stone 
wall round t’ meadow up at t’ Big 
House, wheer tha is? Well,’’ he said, 
“if tha pulls out a few stones at 
bottom of t’ wall nearest t’ walnut 
trees, tha’ll find a spring theer that 
goes a-gushin’ all t’ way down from 
t’ meadow to t’ river two mile thon 
side of t’ village.” 

And we did. 











A DRY SEASON TREK. 


BY J. 8S. R. DUNCAN, 


“Art correct, sir; I have four 
thousand rounds of ammunition; I 
have twenty police; I have eighty 
prisoners ; I have two safes. . . .”’ 

On went the Nuer sergeant of police, 
enumerating his responsibilities, and 
on my veranda I listened with half 
an ear as the sun went down, tinging 
the surface of the river with a glorious 
red. Two police were pulling down 
the British and Egyptian flags at the 
foot of my garden, and in the back- 
ground the women were walking back 
from the river carrying their pitchers 
of water for the evening meal. 

‘** All right, sergeant, we will leave 
for Wath Kec at dawn tomorrow ; 
see that the lorry is all ready and 
loaded on the pontoon.” ‘ Yes, 
sah .. .,’’ and with that a noisy and 
flourishing withdrawal. For in the 
morning there would begin yet another 
fortnight’s trek with my sole com- 
panions—the Nuer. 

It is my good fortune to be a District 
Commissioner of this primitive, Nilotic, 
cattle-owning people of the Southern 
Sudan. Numbering about half a 
million souls, they are tall and of 
strong physique, and are much ad- 
dicted to fighting among themselves. 
Proud and independent and the pos- 
sessors of a great sense of humour, 
they are charming when one gets to 
know them and their language, but 
quite uninterested in the tongue-tied 
stranger. They live and move and 
have their being among their cattle ; 
marry with them, divorce with them, 
and buy grain with them when their 
crops have failed. They know their 
beasts by their colours, and every man 


has a bull name (like our nickname), 
which is used in everyday conversa. 
tion. The District Commissioner js 
never referred to as ‘sir’ or any other 
extraneous title, but when he has 
gained their confidence and _ been 
accepted into their society he also 
is christened with a bull name and 
is for ever after referred to by that 
name. 

The Nuer are divided, for adminis. 
trative purposes, into three Districts; 
Eastern Nuer, Central Nuer, and 
Western Nuer, each with a District 
Commissioner and Assistant District 
Commissioner. Central and Western 
Nuer cover vast areas and they are the 
last two Districts in the Sudan in 
which, having no telegraph and only 
poor communications, the Briton lives 
a completely lonely life, always in the 
open air, and, except for three or four 
days in the month, constantly on trek 
over long distances. His companions 
are the Nuer and his language is Nuer; 
and his solitary state is varied only 
by the occasional visit of the Governor, 
the Province Medical Inspector, or 
some other official. But it is a life of 
infinite variety and of untrammelled 
responsibility. 

In the morning we set off, as the 
sun is rising, and cross the river. On 
the far bank it is always necessary to | 
halt and check the party. The lorry, | 
a two-ton Chevrolet, is as usual laden [ 
to the axles, and for some reason it | 
never seems possible to get it off its [ 
axles. This man is ill, this man has 
been sent for by the court, and so on— fF 
and uttering my customary prayer 
that the springs will survive, I let in 
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the clutch and the pontoon is hauled 
back, now high in the water. 

The road stretching out in front is 
five yards wide and about two feet 
high. Road-making in Nuver country 
is a thankless task. The earth is thick 
black cotton soil which is a quagmire 
in the rainy season, and which splits 
into great cracks in the dry season. 
The actual building of the roads is 
done in October when the floods are 
subsiding. They are banked up and 
the damp earth is beaten into round 
balls a little smaller than footballs. 
These soft balls of mud are then laid 
closely together on the surface of the 
road, giving the appearance of a 
cobbled street in England. If a laden 
vehicle can drive over the stretch just 
before it dries, then the road will have 
a good surface for the rest of the year. 
If not, it will crack, and so will the 
springs of the lorry. 

I was on my way to Wath Kec to 
hold a court meeting and to finish off 
a new medical dispensary I was 
building there. As a place there is 
little of note about Wath Kec, except 
that it is on the banks of the Nile and 
on a piece of high ground which just 
escapes the annual floods. Nuerland 
is a land of extremes. It is endlessly 
flat ‘savannah,’ with only the occa- 
sional ant-hill breaking the monotony 
of miles of waving grass; and in the 
rainy season from June to November 
the whole country is under water ; 
mosquitoes are everywhere in clouds, 


and the people live with their cattle 


and tend their grain on any areas that 
are just a little above flood-level. In 
the dry season the land scorches under 
the blazing sun and the people move 
with their cattle to the dry-season 
camps where the beasts can graze on 
the succulent grasses left by the falling 
waters. Wath Kec is in the middle of 
& great number of these camps strung 
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out along the banks of the Nile and is 
a place worth developing. I had been 
there before, but never, as on this trek, 
in the height of mid-April summer. 

The springs seemed to be holding 
out, and by ten o’clock the sun was 
blazing in the sky. At about eleven 
o’clock we arrived in scorching heat ; 
so hot that anyone resting his arm on 
the lorry would have been burned, and 
as I turned the lorry in to the rest- 
house I was amazed to see in the river 
@ great multitude of young men and 
girls swimming across it and diving to 
their hearts’ content. The chiefs were 
all there and the usual babel of greet- 
ing broke out—‘“ Kurol, Kurol,” for 
by that bull name am I known. It is 
the name of a red-and-white bull 
which matches well the sunburn of a 
pink-and-white Scot. I went to the 
court for a couple of hours to see how 
things were going, and my first inquiry 
was with regard to this mid-summer 
madness of bathing in the river when 
everyone knew that it was infested 
with crocodiles. ‘‘We have bathed 
and taken our cattle across at this 
point for fifty years and more,’ they 
said, ‘‘ and no man or beast has been 
taken by a crocodile. Riem Kir has 
made it safe.” I was envious of the 
multitude in the cool water, but sent 
for Riem Kir and arranged for him to 
arrive the next morning. The court 
then settled down to business. 

A Nuer court is, at first sight, babel. 
The crowd sits on the ground and the 
chiefs, attired in many and various 
garments which they have acquired 
from past District Commissioners, sit 
on deck-chairs. A deck-chair is an 
essential part of the equipment of a 
Nuer chief. He would rather be 
parted from his wife than from his 
deck-chair, extremely insecure though 
it generally is. Lowering his long 
length into it with great care, he sighs 

oO 
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with relief when he does not crash to 
the ground ; he spits with enthusiasm, 
picks up his long pipe, which has a 
bowl quite capable of containing the 
entire contents of a two-ounce tin of 
tobacco, says ‘“‘ Ah”’ as one says it at 
the request of a doctor, and settles 
down to the dispute before the court. 
The panel of chiefs theoretically re- 
sponsible for trying any case usually 
numbers seven, but minor chiefs and 
many of the gallery give their advice 
at intervals; for the Nuer is the 
complete democrat and every man is 
as good as his neighbour. 

Though most of the cases before a 
court concern marriage or other cattle 
settlements, there can be all manner 
of disputes, from murder to magic. 
The two litigants sit on the ground 
facing one another and each tells his 
story. Witnesses are only just be- 
ginning to be used, but, as a rule, 
each man tells the plain truth and the 
case is settled on the two statements. 
The statement, of course, begins from 
a point far from the point at issue, 
and arrives at that only after a long 
and circuitous journey. Some of the 
cases make good stories, and there is 
a legendary one, from a neighbouring 
District, of the days before mirrors 
were in every local shop. The District 
Commissioner, it is said, had come on 
trek and left his shaving-mirror in the 
rest-house. The rest-house keeper 
went in to tidy up the place after he 
had left. He found the mirror, looked 
into it and saw his father who had 
been dead for some years. He took 
his father back to his hut, his private 
hut and not the hut which he shared 
with his wife. His wife was not 
allowed to enter this hut. The rest- 
house keeper made a practice of talk- 
ing to his father of an evening, and 
his wife, hearing murmurs from the 
hut, grew suspicious that her husband 
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was flirting with another woman. 
Relations between them grew strained, 
The rest-house keeper flogged his wife 
because she had become irritable for 
no reason. One day, when he was 
out, she screwed up her courage to the 
sticking-point and entered her hus. 
band’s hut. She found the mirror, 
looked at it, and found the girl. The 
next day she went to the court plus 
the girl-mirror and claimed a divorce 
from her husband on the grounds that 
he was carrying on an affair with 
another girl and had not told her 
about it. The court, on the other 
hand, after due deliberation, granted 
the husband a divorce from his wife 
on the extremely logical ground that 
she had done the forbidden thing and 
entered her husband’s hut. 

But on this day at Wath Kec there 
was no such entertainment. The 


court seemed to be working well; 
I returned to the house to start on the 
appeals and in the evening began the 


lay-out of a new market. 

The next day at dawn I went off for 
@ two-mile walk to a nearby cattle 
camp where bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
was said to have broken out. A dry- 
season cattle camp is an interesting 
place. It consists of a large circle, 
about eighty yards in diameter, of 
temporary grass huts, and in that 
camp there may be five hundred head 
of cattle. Each beast has its own peg, 
and it is an amazing fact that when 
the cattle come back in the evening 
en masse after some weeks in the camp, 
each cow or bull goes of its own accord 
to its own peg. I have seen the odd 
beast miss its peg and stand by a 
nearby one in error, but amid a perfect 
welter of pegs not more than two or 
three paces apart even this is unusual. 
Enormous bulls, with their horns 
trained in the manner of the old 
Babylonian empire, stand waiting to 
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be tethered for the night, and, if they 
are very favourite bulls, they show 
every desire for their owners to come 
and dust them with ashes from the 
dung fires, as is their privilege. In 
the evening also the young men of 
the warrior class run round the camp 
ringing cow bells and singing songs of 
love and war. Sitting among all this 
pastoral primitive life in the acrid 
smoke of the dung fires one is in 
a different world—a world in which 
money and international problems are 
as nothing ; in which the cry for self- 
government from the coffee-shops of 
Khartoum is as a tinkling cymbal, and 
in which simple and honourable stan- 
dards still prevail. It is our duty so 
to advance these people that they will 
take their right and proper place in 
an independent Sudan; but in effect 
we are saying that it is our duty to 
break down this tribal way of life as 
it was the duty of the Hanoverian 
soldiers on Culloden Moor in 1746. 
As with the Mackintoshes and Mac- 
kenzies who died on that field and 
were buried in communal graves with 
only the clan name on the tombstone, 
so it is with the Nuer. The clan is 
the ultimate loyalty, and we have to 
substitute for this, without the ruth- 
lessness of the Hanoverian, a form of 
society in which the clan will be a 
thing of the past. 

I walked back from the camp, as 
always after such visits, wondering 
what we really mean by progress. 
From a distance I saw my cook dart 


’ in to the little kitchen hut to get 


ready my bacon and eggs. 

After breakfast, Riem Kir was said 
to be outside, and I had him in to talk 
about this bathing in the river. He 
came in; a pleasant, friendly, middle- 
aged Nuer, and he sat down on the 
floor. The time was right, the atmo- 
sphere was right, and with the after- 
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breakfast cigarette we settled down to 
talk. 

*'Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I have made the 
river safe for all to bathe.” The 
Nuer loves a good talk, or mwong as 
he calls it, but is always apprehensive 
that the Briton will try to cut him 
short for the ‘ gist’ which we so love 
in our hurried lives. When he saw 
that I was prepared for a mwong he lit 
his pipe slowly. 

*“When God made the world not 
very long ago he made Nuer and 
crocodile at the same time. He said 
that Nuer must live on the land and 
crocodile must live in the water. At 
this time of creation my great-great- 
grandmother was there as the first 
woman and she was very close to 
crocodile and she could talk to him. 
This gift was handed down to my 
mother. As my mother had no 
daughters she handed it on to me and 
taught me how to speak with croco- 
diles, and I shall teach my son. For 
twenty years I have spoken with 
crocodiles at Wath Kec and made the 
area, safe for all my people and their 
cattle. Every year in the dry season, 
when the people make their camps 
here, they come to me and say, ‘ Riem, 
we have come back again; make the 
river safe for all to bathe.’ I go with 
a goat, and I push it into the river 
for the crocodiles, to let them know 
that I have come. They take the 
goat and I address them, saying, ‘ It 
is summer and my own brothers wish 
to bathe in peace; let them do so.’ 
At the same time I take my bracelet 
which is open and hold it high in the . 
air and slowly close it, saying, ‘ As 
this bracelet is closed so are your 
mouths now closed until I come again.’ 
I then bury the bracelet at a place in 
the river-bank which only I know. 
I will show it to you if you like, Kurol. 
When the bracelet has been buried, 
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I turn to the people and say, ‘ Let all 
men bathe.’ Then everyone plunges 
into the river. ... In June, when 
the rains have come and all the people 
have gone back to their permanent 
homes, I come back again and push 
another goat into the river. This time 
I hold my bracelet high in the air and 
say, ‘Now your mouths are open until 
I return again.’ After that no man 
will bathe, neither will any man take 
his cattle across the river.” 

Riem Kir tapped the tobacco in his 
pipe with a horny thumb and we sat 
there in that complete harmony which 
can exist with these simple people. 
We looked at one another across the 
centuries; he smoking an enormous 
pipe containing a mixture of tobacco 
and cow-dung, I smoking a Player’s 
cigarette from an airtight tin with an 
elaborate opening device; he talking 
of strange elemental forces and super- 
stition, I seeking scientific explana- 
tions ; he naked and I clothed; hea 
black-and-white bull, I a red-and-white 
one. I had held many talks with the 
Nuer on magic and superstition, but 
this was the first one that completely 
baffled me. Four hundred yards 
up-stream and four hundred yards 
down -stream there were crocodiles 
brooding malevolently on the surface 
for all the world to see; but in this 
area, the province of this strange man, 
there resounded the gay laughter of 
many men and women. It is known 
that a crocodile does not like to take 
in deep water (though I have seen one 
do so); it is known that a crocodile 
.can be frightened away by noise; 
but here the water was not deep, and 
single bathers swam about quietly in 
the early morning and evening. 

** Tell me, Riem,”’ I asked, ‘‘ what 
my position is. My God is different 








from yours and perhaps I will not 
come under your protection.”’ The 
sun was getting high in the sky and 
I was more than anxious to have a 
swim. He looked at me as though this 
was a perfectly obvious position. ‘“ Of 
course,’ he said, ‘‘ there is only one 
God after all who made everybody, and 
you will be perfectly safe to bathe.” 

I went along to see how the court 
was getting on and sat in it for a while, 
embodying the law. But when the 
heavens grew brazen at mid-day I 
collected my bathing-trunks, which 
had previously only been used in in- 
land pools, and plunged into the cool 
waters of the Nile. Treading water 
gently in mid-stream, I happened to 
look to the shore. Riem Kir was 
watching the performance benignly ; 
I waved to him and he waved back 
and went about his business, while the 
crocodiles still glared malevolently 
four hundred yards up-stream and four 
hundred yards down-stream. 

Thereafter much of the adrninistra- 
tion of the District was done in mid- 
stream, and chiefs summoned to the 
Presence came with alacrity and were 
loath to go out again to the heat of 
one of the hottest summers even the 
Nuer have ever known. 

** Sir, I have two hundred rounds of 
ammunition ; I have twelve prisoners ; 
I have four rifles. . . .” 

The Nuer lance-corporal went on 
as another perfect sunset heralded the 
end of yet another meeting. “All 
right, lance-corporal, we will return 
to Fangak tomorrow at dawn.”’ “ Yes, 
a 

At dawn we left; the springs of the 
lorry were as a straight line, but they 
held out, and I returned to my mail 
and my radio. Riem Kir returned to 
the dusting of his favourite bull. 
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POST-CAPTAIN EXTRAORDINARY. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


In the Dictionary of National 
Biography, under the title of ‘Sir 
John Phillimore,’ there appears the 
following cryptic entry: “ Fought a 
stubborn action with the French 
frigate Clorinde in 1814, and horse- 
whipped William James.” At first 
sight the connection between the 
two events would not appear to be 
obvious, but, in fact, the second 
episode, although it took place ten 
years later, was a direct sequel to 
the first. James, in his Naval History, 
gave an account of the action which, 
in the opinion of Captain Sir John 
Phillimore, R.N., the person mainly 
concerned, was of a scurrilous nature 
and completely at variance with the 
facts. As Mr James refused to retract 
his remarks, Sir John, who was not 
the kind of person to submit tamely 
to that sort of thing, proceeded to 
give the historian a sound thrashing. 
For this assault Sir John had to pay 
£100 damages, and, though a poor 
man, he thought it cheap at the 
price. 

From this brief preface it may 
be inferred that Sir John was of an 
original turn of mind; his eccentrici- 
ties were, indeéd, a constant source 
of embarrassment to most of those 
with whom he came in contact, in 


particular his superior officers, who 


as a rule were not amused thereby. 
With it all, however, he was a gallant, 
hard-fighting sailor and a capable 
commander, and he was idolised by 
his men. He had his fair share of 
fighting in the engagements which 
took place between 1795 and 1814, 
including Cape St Vincent, both battles 


of Copenhagen, and finally in 1814 
his own particular action when, as 
Captain of the Hurotas, he engaged 
the frigate La Clorinde. The wound 
he received would have finished most 
men, but Captain Phillimore, being 
of a tougher calibre, survived, though 
his death in 1840 was accelerated by 
the after-effects of the wound. History 
provides some curious side-lights on 
the man himself while he was still 
pursuing an active career. 


John Phillimore was lucky in find- 
ing his sea legs under such an able 
officer as Captain George Murray, 
who shipped young John as a mid- 
shipman in the Nymph frigate in 
1795 at the age of fourteen. Captain 
Murray, who did not take midshipmen 
to oblige their relations, or impor- 
tunate tradesmen, as was not un- 
commonly done, realised that his 
protégé possessed unusual charac- 
teristics, whether for good or evil. 
Writing to Sir John Jervis, he says: 
“IT have netted a queer young shrimp 
as a ‘ Youngster,’ name of Phillimore 
and son of a Leicestershire Parson ; 
with proper handling, methinks he 
may prove to be a good catch.” On 
St Valentine’s day, 1797, the boy 
had emerged from the shrimp stage, 
and as a Signal Midshipman he took 
part in the battle of Cape St Vincent. 
He seems to have rendered an ex- 
tremely good account of himself, 
and Captain Murray in a letter to 
the Leicestershire Parson was very 
complimentary in describing his son’s 
behaviour during the action. At 
Copenhagen, in 1801, he again did 
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duty as Signal Midshipman, aboard 
Sir Hyde Parker’s flagship. In this 
humble capacity he unwittingly pro- 
vided the groundwork for a favourite 
historical picture by hoisting the 
signal of recall that Nelson con- 
veniently ignored. 

Young Phillimore’s promotion, in 
the earlier stages of his career, was 
rapid, and by 1807, at the age of 
twenty-six, he was a post-captain. 
It might have been imagined that 
Flag rank would have been as easily 
attained, but for him it was thus far 
and no farther. It is possible and 
even probable that his idiosyncrasies, 
hitherto dormant, came to maturity 
on his attaining the free run of his 
own quarter-deck. If this were the 
case, it might account for the dis- 
inclination of the Board of Admiralty 
to promote an eccentric captain who 
would, as like as not, let all hide- 
bound Admiralty regulations go by 
the board. 

Phillimore did not attain post rank 
without coming to loggerheads with 
his Admiral, an occurrence which 
happened fairly frequently. One 
occasion is perhaps worthy of mention, 
since, oddly enough, it led indirectly 
to his promotion. In 1807, when 
Commander of the 18-gun brig Belette, 
he sailed for Copenhagen to join the 
Fleet under Admiral Gambier, sup- 
porting the army under Lord Cathcart. 
While passing Kioge Bay, Phillimore, 
always out for a scrap, was attracted 
by the sound of firing, whereupon he 
anchored in the Bay. On going 
ashore he was just in time to take 
part in a smart little affair, which 
resulted in the town of Kioge being 
captured by a detachment under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. Sir Arthur 
was so touched by Phillimore’s gratui- 
tous assistance that he presented him 
with two bronze field-pieces which 
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were duly stored aboard the Belette, 
Admiral Gambier did not take the 
same view; he strongly disapproved 
of roving Commanders who anchored 
when they should have made more 
sail and, worse still, engaged in 
military operations ashore without 
orders. The Admiral conveyed his 
views in no uncertain terms to Philli- 
more on the quarter-deck of the 
Prince of Wales. ‘Now, sir,” he 
finally said, “you may return to 
your ship and proceed to reconnoitre 
the enemy.” It took more than a 
dressing-down from an Admiral to 
upset Phillimore, least of all one 
from Admiral Gambier. Some in- 
discreet utterances of great men 
concerning that officer had leaked 
out. Lord St Vincent, who had no 
liking for Admiral Gambier, once 
remarked to Admiral George Murray, 
Phillimore’s old Captain, that any 
Commander who fell foul of Admiral 
Gambier deserved promotion on the 
spot. So far as Phillimore was con- 
cerned, the first condition had been 
fulfilled ; it only remained for him 
to consummate the second. 

The objective, airily described by 
Admiral Gambier as the enemy, 
happened to be the City of Copen- 
hagen, where the principal fort mounted 
365 guns ; a tall order for one 18-gun 
brig to tackle, but doubtless worthy 
of an Admiral with a one-track mind. 
Having stcod in to three fathoms, a 
little more than the brig drew, Philli- 
more anchored with springs on his 
cable, and opened fire on the fort. 
“It was,”’ he says, “like a dog yelp- 
ing at a lion, which by the grace of 
God for some time made no reply.” 
It was not long, however, before 
fifteen gunboats appeared, each pull- 
ing forty oars, and carrying two 
24-pounder guns each. The springs 
brought the brig’s broadside to bear, 
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and when the gunboats were at 
point-blank range Phillimore opened 
a hot fire and sank three of them. 
Meanwhile the forts had opened 
fire, the breeze had died away, and, 
much to Phillimore’s delight, the 
Admiral had got the wind up; so 
much so indeed that he ordered all 
the boats to be manned and armed, 
and sent them, under Sir Home 
Popham, the Captain of the Fleet, 
to rescue the brig. On their arrival 
the gunboats retreated and the boats 
took the brig in tow—it now being 
a flat calm—and towed her to her 
berth amid the cheers of the Fleet. 
Admiral Gambier was so pleased with 
the conduct of his defaulting Com- 
mander that when the City of Copen- 
hagen surrendered a few days later 
he selected the Belette to take home 
the officers carrying the despatches 
announcing the surrender of the city 
and the Danish Fleet. The Admiral 
did this to ensure Phillimore’s pro- 
motion, which duly came about, 
whereby Lord St Vincent proved 
himself to be no false prophet. 
Phillimore’s first command as a 
captain was the Marlborough, a 74-gun 
ship, during the absence of Sir Graham 
Moore on leave. The Marlborough 
formed part of the armada which 
took part in the miserable fiasco at 
Walcheren. She was a fine ship, 
and in Phillimore’s opinion both she 
and her commander could have been 
better employed than stirring up 
the waters of the Scheldt for the 
delectation of Lord Chatham, and 
causing a mud-slinging match between 
Ministers. His next command was 
the Diadem, originally a 64-gun ship, 
now used as a troop-ship and only 
mounting 32 guns. This was some- 
what of a come-down for Phillimore, 
and, furthermore, seemed likely to 
involve him in expense which he 


could ill afford. The ship was in 
poor trim and badly needed painting. 
By some abstruse calculation peculiar 
to the Naval Store Department, the 
Diadem, although a 64-gun ship as 
regards size, was by reason of her 
armament only given an allowance 
of paint for a 32-gun frigate; it was 
left to the captain to provide the 
necessary quantity at his own expense. 
The Naval Store Department had 
mistaken their man; Captain Philli- 
more was the last person to take 
this niggardly treatment lying down. 
He wrote forthwith to the Navy 
Board, intimating that he only had 
sufficient paint for one side of his 
ship, and requesting information 
whether he should paint the starboard 
or the larboard side. The answer is 
not recorded, but the commander of 
the Diadem had certainly consolidated 
his position as a potential nuisance to 
the Navy Board. 

In Lisbon, Phillimore again fell 
foul of his senior officer: this time it 
was Admiral Berkeley. The Diadem 
had brought a battalion of the 23rd 
Welsh Fusiliers to reinforce Welling- 
ton’s troops at Torres Vedras. On 
arrival, Phillimore magnanimously gave 
all-night leave to his men to celebrate 
the occasion. It was unfortunate that 
he had omitted to make himself 
acquainted with an order restricting 
all leave after sunset, and still more 
unfortunate when the Admiral made 
a signal that he would inspect the 
Diadem next morning. The inspection 
was not a success. The celebrations, 
owing to the combined attractions 
of the Lisbon wine-shops and their 
attendant trulls, had been somewhat 
extended and had not improved the 
appearance of the ship’s company, 
most of whom were conspicuous by 
their absence. The captain’s explana- 
tion was not well received. It was 
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that the officer sent to copy orders 
reported that owing to their verbosity 
it would take three days to do so; 
consequently the captain had not 
seen the order in question. It required 
more than the three days to retrieve 
the ship’s company, and the Admiral 
decided that the Diadem could be 
more usefully employed elsewhere. 
Captain Phillimore therefore received 
orders, not on this occasion to “‘ recon- 
noitre”’ the enemy, but to join 
Commodore Popham’s squadron on 
the north coast of Spain, operating 
on the flank of Wellington’s army. 

It was in 1813 that Phillimore was 
appointed to the command of the 
Eurotas, the ship in which in the 
following year he fought the action 
that was the cause of the controversy 
with Mr James, the naval historian. 
Since the latter’s version has been 
made public, and only repudiated in 
private, it may be of interest to 
examine the factual account as 
recorded by the man on the spot. 
Phillimore took over the Eurotas, a 
46-gun frigate, completing at Wool- 
wich. ‘She was,” he says, “a 
beautiful ship, but her crew did small 
credit to her.” Her first cruise was 
to Cherbourg, where she ran into a 
gale. The landsmen were all sick 
and the ship was very nearly lost. 
Phillimore managed to make Ply- 
mouth Sound, where, after a muster, 
it was found that out of a complement 
of 350 there were only 50 seamen. 
This was hardly a promising start, 
but Phillimore knew a trick worth 
two of that. Worn out by his incessant 
badgering, the Port Admiral, who 
desired only peace and quiet, gave 
him 50 prime seamen from the guard- 
ship in exchange for a similar number 
of ‘Lord Mayor’s men.’ Having 
acquired a respectable nucleus of a 
crew Phillimore put to sea, and by 
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begging, borrowing, and stealing from 
homeward-bound Indiamen soon con- 
trived to get a good ship’s company. 

The engagement proper between 
the Hurotas and La Clorinde took 
place on 25th February 1814 (not, 
as recorded by James, on 25th March), 
but the story really begins in January 
when Phillimore was sent to blockade 
l’Orient, where three French frigates 
were reported to be ready for sea. 
For three weeks he euccessfully main- 
tained the blockade single-handed ; 
then on 25th January, in pitch dark- 
ness, the Frenchmen, taking advantage 
of a strong easterly wind, escaped. 
Phillimore immediately gave chase 
to the westward, making eight or 
nine knots during the night. At 
daybreak he ordered a midshipman 
to the masthead, and the boy was 
only half-way up the fore-rigging 
when he reported a sail ahead which 
looked like a French frigate. A little 
later the other two ships were sighted. 
The Eurotas followed the three French- 
men for five hundred miles, burning 
rockets and blue lights during darkness 
to attract attention, but no British 
man-of-war was sighted. Phillimore 
was not worried; he decided to 
attack the three Frenchmen next 
night and shaped a course to pass 
between two of them, intending to 
fire a broadside into each; when he 
got near, however, a very heavy 
squall and downpour of rain blotted 
them out, and he saw nothing. Being 
short of provisions and water, and 
wishing to report the escape of 
the ships, he turned and made for 
Plymouth. 

Phillimore mustered the ship’s com- 
pany aft, explained the position, and 
told the men that it was their job 
to get the ship refitted in double- 
quick time, since there were several 
French frigates at sea which would 
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be soon returning. ‘There is one 
ship in particular,” he said, “the 
Clorinde. She left first and should 
soon be returning. She is reported 
to be the best manned, and that is 
the ship I want to put you alongside.” 

The Eurotas left Plymouth again 
in the latter part of February. In 
latitude 47-40 North and longitude 
9-30 West the look-out at the mast- 
head sighted a frigate to leeward, and 
Phillimore made sail in chase. As 
soon as the French frigate saw he was 
approaching she shortened down to 
topsails, top-gallant sails, jib, and 
driver: Phillimore similarly shortened 
sail, when both ships came on the 
starboard tack. He made as if to 
engage to windward, but at the last 
minute put his helm hard up, ran 
under the Frenchman’s stern, and 
delivered a raking broadside which 
killed or wounded forty of the Clorinde’s 
men. Knowing what he was in for, 
but not being one to give less 
than he could take, Phillimore luffed 
on the lee quarter of the Clorinde 
and received her broadside, which 
put thirty of his own men out of 
action, including himself. The two 
ships then settled down to close 
action, it being just before five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Phillimore had been 
badly wounded in the chest and arm. 

The surgeon was already busy 
dealing with the first batch of casualties 
to be extricated alive from the 
“ slaughter-house ” on the lower deck 
between the fore and after hatchways. 
Hearing that the captain himself had 
been wounded, he sent his assistant 
to the quarter-deck to attend to him ; 
the assistant met with scant thanks 
for his pains and less ceremony, and 
was ordered to “ go back and plague 
the poor devils who could not help 
themselves.”” The boatswain, being 
handy, took a wad and plugged the 


hole in the captain’s chest, from which 
the former says, “ the blood ran like 
bilge - water.”” Then he applied a 
tourniquet to the injured arm. No 
sooner had this operation been com- 
pleted than the Zurotas’s mizzen-mast 
fell; almost simultaneously the mizzen- 
mast of the Clorinde followed suit. 
The fun was fast and furious; the 
topmasts of both ships came down 
in quick succession, and finally the 
Eurotas’s mainmast crashed, braining 
half a dozen men. Since the Clorinde 
had more sail set, she forged ahead, 
and, having no after-sails, paid off across 
the bows of the Hurotas. Phillimore, 
who had been directing operations 
continuously, at once called away 
his boarders, who mustered on the 
forecastle. The Clorinde’s men crowded 
on to their quarter-deck to repel 
them, and her dapper little commander, 
Captain Denis Legard, could be seen 
leaping about, sword in hand, like a 
cat on hot bricks. But the ships did 
not touch. Directly the Clorinde had 
passed the bow of the Hurotas, Philli- 
more sent the men to the port guns, 
and for the second time that day 
fired a raking broadside into the 
Clorinde, bringing down her main- 
mast, whereby the LZurotas could 
more than cry quits. The two ships 
then continued their firing, broadside 
to broadside, until seven o’clock in 
the evening, when the last remaining 
mast of the HZurotas fell, leaving her 
a complete wreck. 

The Clorinde ceased firing, and the 
Eurotas hailed to ask if she had 
struck. Receiving no reply she opened 
fire again until the Clorinde, under her 
headsails, drew slowly out of range. 
As a fighting unit she was finished, 
as also was the captain of the Eurotas. 
In his official despatch to Lord Keith 
he wrote: “I was so much exhausted 
by the loss of blood from my wound 
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that I found it impossible for me to 
remain on deck. I was _ therefore 
under the painful necessity of ordering 
Mr Smith, my first Lieutenant, to 
take charge of the quarter-deck.” 
Mr Smith, who had received last- 
minute instructions for the final 
settlement with the Clorinde, proved 
himself to be fully equal to the 
occasion. 

The first job was to clear away the 
wreckage of the fore and mainmasts. 
This in itself was no mean task, 
but thanks to the unflagging efforts 
of the officers and crew, egged on by 
inflammatory exhortations transmitted 
from the invalid in the cockpit, the 
work was successfully completed. The 
masts of the boats on the boom were 
stepped; sail was set on them and 
on the ensign staff. A spare top- 
gallant mast was tossed up forward, 
the lower studding-sail set as a fore- 
sail, and at eight o’clock the crew 
were piped to grog. At nine o'clock, 
with full bellies, the men again turned- 
to with a will, and by eight o’clock 
next morning the ship was doing five 
and a half knots under topsails, 
courses, jib, and driver. 

The Clorinde was then a bare six 
miles ahead with only her foresail 
set. A remarkable feat of improvisa- 
tion had been effected, and the officers 
and crew of the Eurotas congratulated 
themselves on having netted their 
bird. The excitement spread to the 
powder-boys, who, to better their 
view, scrambled up the hastily repaired 
rigging like so many monkeys, while 
the little marine fifers squealed out, 
“Heart of Oak” and “Spanish 
Ladies.” 

The stage was set for the final 
scene when, as luck would have it, 
a third party intervened to put a 
spoke in the Eurotas’s wheel. She 
was gaining fast on the Clorinde 
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when a powder-boy, perched in the 
rigging, hailed the deck, bellowing, 
“Sail ho!” Lieutenant Smith sent 
a midshipman aloft, who reported 
that an English frigate was bearing 
down fast on the Clorinde. The 
ship’s company of the Eurotas, though 
they had done all the dirty work, 
could do nothing more save curse 
the luck which allowed an interloper 
to scoop up their legitimate pickings. 
The poacher turned out to be the 
Dryad, to whom the Clorinde, after 
receiving a token shot, surrendered. 
Captain Galway, the commander of 
the Dryad, showed his sportsmanship, 
however, by refusing to accept Captain 
Legard’s sword, which he said belonged 
unquestionably to the captain of the 
Eurotas. 

So much for the unvarnished account 
of the principal participators in an 
action which, though not ranking as 
one of the great battles in history, 
is at least remarkable for the stubborn- 
ness displayed by both sides. His- 
torians are not necessarily infallible, 
though as a rule they have the 
advantage of expressing their views 
on events and on persons long since 
dead without much fear of contra- 
diction. Mr James was misguided 
enough to indulge in criticism of a 
person who was still very much alive. 

In 1820 Phillimore was appointed 
to the command of the William and 
Mary, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’s 
yacht. The Vice-regal entourage seems 
to have been exceedingly entertaining, 
and took the form of a mutual admira- 
tion society from the Lord-Lieutenant 
downwards. Report has it that after 
one particularly convivial dinner-party 
Lord Talbot showed his appreciation 
of services rendered by conferring 
knighthoods on the most deserving 
members of his staff; the commander 
of the Vice-regal yacht was naturally 
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one of the chosen few. Unfortunately, 
“Prinny,” always jealous of his pre- 
rogative as Prince Regent, became 
more so on his accession and took 
umbrage at his Lord - Lieutenant’s 
post-prandial exuberance, with the 
result that all the honours generously 
bestowed by his Lordship on that 
occasion were cancelled in the ‘ London 
Gazette.’ However that may be, Sir 
John Phillimore remained Sir John 
to the end of the chapter, and as such 
has descended to posterity. 

Cruising in the William and Mary 
was pleasant enough, but the time 
came when Sir John considered that 
he was due for some relaxation ashore, 
and, having some important business 
to transact in London, he wrote to the 
Admiralty applying for leave. His im- 
portunity and style of correspondence 
did not encourage their lordships to view 
his application favourably. They took 
objection to a post-captain mimicking 
a former Lord High Admiral by sub- 
scribing himself, “‘ Your affectionate 
friend.” The term in any event 
did not represent the relationship 
existing between the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty and Sir 
John Phillimore. The Secretary was 
therefore instructed to write a letter 
to Sir John, in which he was ‘‘requested 
and directed to discontinue this in- 
appropriate superscription’”’; he was 
further informed that he could only 
proceed on leave to places which he 
could reach in his ship’s boat. Sir 


John had just put into Portsmouth 


when he received the letter, and 
lost no time in replying to the Secre- 
tary: “I am obliged by your instruc- 
tions which as requested and directed 
shall be strictly carried out, I am, 
Sir, no longer your affectionate friend, 
John Phillimore.”’ 

The procedure for correspondence 
having been satisfactorily adjusted, 
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the question arose how, in the circum- 
stances, he could reach London. He 
had no intention of having his plans 
thwarted in this fashion, and the 
problem had to be solved somehow. 
A friendly farmer came to the rescue 
and obligingly lent him a horse and 
cart. Sir John shipped his gig and 
boat’s crew aboard it, and, having 
plenty of time, journeyed by easy 
stages to London. After due prepara- 
tion he drove up Whitehall seated in 
his gig, with the boat’s crew leaning 
on their oars, cocked his eye at the 
Admiralty windows as he went past, 
and proceeded on his way amid the 
cheers of the delighted spectators. 

In 1823 Sir John was appointed 
to the Thetis, and had as a passenger 
Lord Ponsonby, who was taking up 
the post of Ambassador at Buenos 
Aires. Relations between captain and 
ambassador seem to have been some- 
what strained on the voyage. Lord 
Ponsonby could not or would not 
accustom himself to the form of ship- 
board etiquette prescribed by the 
Phillimore code, a breach of trust 
which Sir John resented, and as a 
result got himself into serious trouble. 
Things came to a head early one 
morning when the captain arrived 
on the quarter-deck to find the 
ambassador perambulating the deck 
clad only in his vest and pants. Sir 
John was furious, and, having sent 
for the lieutenant of the watch, 
severely reprimanded him for permit- 
ting such a gross transgression of 
orders. Lord Ponsonby protested that 
the lieutenant was not to blame, and 
added fuel to the fire by telling the 
captain that as “it was damnably 
hot in his cabin he had come on 
deck to take the air, which was 
nobody’s business but his own.” Sir 
John blew up, and gave the ambassador 
the alternative of returning volun- 
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tarily to his cabin or of being escorted 
there by a file of marines. Further 
trouble was averted by Lord Ponsonby 
retiring below on his own initiative, 
but he wrote a strong protest to the 
Admiralty, with the result that Sir 
John received orders to return home 
for trial by court martial. But Lord 
Ponsonby was a diplomat and had 
no desire to push matters to extremes. 
He saved the captain’s bacon by 
eating humble pie himself, declaring 
in a considered reply to the Admiralty 
that he was to blame for transgress- 
ing ‘the rigid and peculiar orders of 
the ship.” 

The last episode in Sir John’s 
active career was short, sharp, and 
for him rather costly. The Thetis 
returned from South America in 1824, 
and on arrival at Plymouth to cele- 
brate the conclusion of a long cruise, 
Sir John took his officers ashore to 
dine with him at the Regent Inn. The 
landlord, who knew Sir John of old, 
showed him the account of the action 
between the Jurotas and Clorinde, 
recently published by Mr James. 
The writer, while paying tribute to 
the courage of the officers and crew 
of the Eurotas, expressed the opinion 
that, although the Hurotas had only 
been ten months in commission, it 
was time enough for the crew to 
have been trained in the rudiments 
of gunnery; it was clear they had 
not been, since they only shot away 
two of the Frenchman’s masts while 
he shot away all three of theirs. 
Such a statement was, in effect, an 
accusation against the captain of 
the Eurotas, and that officer promptly 
decided that “this scurrilous story- 
monger ’’ was in need of correction. 
Sir John was quickly on the warpath. 
He obtained leave for himself and 
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one of his lieutenants, Mr Beckham, 
who, having taken part in the action, 
resented Mr James’s imputations as 
strongly as his chief. Early next 
morning they set out in the coach 
for London. 

On arrival at the ‘‘ Golden Cross” 
the first visit was to the “‘ Cane Shop ” 
in Charing Cross, where Sir John 
bought “‘a strong rattan cane fit for 
whipping a rascal.’’ The two officers 
next called at Mr James’s lodgings, 
but were informed he was at Mr 
Davidson’s book-shop in Doctors’ 
Commons, where they finally ran him 
to ground. Sir John, producing the 
account of the action, said to James: 
“Sir, you have written something 
one gentleman cannot take from 
another without satisfaction; have 
the goodness to retract these monstrous 
assertions.” James refused to do 
any such thing, arguing that a historian 
owed a duty to posterity. ‘‘ Posterity 
be damned, sir,” Sir John replied 
with some heat, “ posterity can look 
to itself; methinks ’tis your posterior 
is in question.” The person of the 
historian was thereupon manceuvred 
into a convenient position athwart the 
book-shop counter, and the lieutenant, 
having signalled that the defendant’s 
hose was sufficiently taut, Sir John 
brought the rattan cane into play. 
The treatment he administered was 
drastic enough to ensure to him most, 
if not all the satisfaction he demanded, 
though, as before stated, he had to pay 
rather highly for the privilege. 

And so with this parting shot we 
take leave of Sir John Phillimore, 
who, with all his eccentricities, was 
a worthy product of his time, in 
which he was universally admitted 
to be a post-captain very much out 
of the ordinary. 
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PIONEERING FARE. 


BY C. E. M. CASALIS. 


THE parents of the young grown- 
ups of today are, of course, incredibly 
old-fashioned, as doubtless they have 
been throughout past ages. We, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, as 
we also know very well, not only spoil 
our grandchildren, but expose them, 
through our ignorance of bacteria, to 
constant dangers by allowing them 
and sometimes even encouraging them 
to eat the most unhygienic and un- 
wholesome titbits. There are times 
when we are useful, of course ; when 
important social engagements clash 
with the cares of parenthood; and, 
less often, when babies’ tummies, 
bless them, puzzle everybody except 
the old nurses and grandmothers, as 
they have always done and still do. 

Yet this is, as possibly it also has 
always been, an age of paradoxes ; 
for do we not know that both at home 
and in schools it is fatal to repress the 
natural instincts of children, which 
are prone to be somewhat primitive ? 
On looking back to the now distant 
days of my own extreme youth, all I 
can say is that if there is some justifica- 
tion for this modern educational system 
of letting nature take its course, then 
my early education was a model of 
modern technique. Strange, however, 


that I should certainly have been the 


first to protest against applying similar 
methods, had that ever been suggested, 
to our own daughter; and [I still 
wonder what my own parents would 
have thought had they had any inkling 
of the things we did and ate during 
this early phase of our lives. There is 
this to be said for those times: that 
the great placidity of temperament 


and way of life of parents must have 
been most beneficial to all concerned ; 
that the size of family was also good 
for children, if it did make parents a 
little less particular about the way 
their offspring grew up; and that 
with large families, perhaps parents 
were more easily reconciled to an 
occasional loss, though I certainly do 
not recall much of this occurring, 
despite the cruder methods of raising 
children of that period. 

One thing certain is that our diet 
was thoroughly varied, and if some of 
the items of our own choosing appear 
a little unwholesome to the jaundiced 
eye of the ultra-civilised, let it be 
borne in mind that some of the most 
highly prized dishes of the most civil- 
ised peoples of the world would horrify 
most of us, if they had not been given 
such wide publicity, and if so many 
experts—the talisman of this age— 
had not assured us all of their ex- 
cellence—bird’s-nest soup, for instance, 
and snails; both of which, I thank 
Heaven, I have never tasted. And 
do we not all know what the delicious 
crabs we have eaten prefer to live on ? 
And what about the tender chicken, 
food fit for the invalid: do not the 
purists know what it will eat, on free 
range at least? By these standards 
the Jews were, and are, certainly 
mistaken in classing the pig as un- 
clean—and, anyway, how good it 
can be! 

For my part, I shall never forget 
being inveigled—sterner measures hav- 
ing failed—into eating frogs’ legs for 
the first time. They had come with 
the early order of groceries my French 
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mother sent to Felix Potin Fréres of 
Paris, and when I was but shown the 
tin and told these were “ pattes de 
grenouilles’’ my heart turned within 
me and I vowed I would have nothing 
to do with them. Later, when they 
were out of their tins and lightly dis- 
guised, I mistook them for chicken 
and tried them, much to the joy of 
the remainder of the family; my 
mother declaring: ‘“‘ On voit bien que 
tu es Francais tout de méme.”’ 

Yet, when in much later years I 
recalled some of the out-of-the-way 
things I had eaten as a small boy, my 
mother was horrified and indignantly 
declared that I was ‘ inventing,’ abso- 
lutely refusing to believe that I had 
often tasted wild cat, civet cat, pole- 
cat and spring-hare (the last a sort of 
miniature kangaroo or giant gerbil 
nocturnal in habits, which we hunted 
at night), and that I found them all 
very good eating. 

Curiously enough, she accepted with- 
out demur my assertion that field mice 
were really excellent fare, and like 
frogs’ legs, tasted not unlike the 
tenderest chicken, the so-called ‘ pous- 
sin’ of more refined society. These 
we used to hunt along their runs with 
home-made bows and arrows at very 
close range, the only effective way I 
have ever been able to use this par- 
ticular weapon which others have found 
so accurate. The ‘bag’ was cooked 
on the spot on the usual small open 
wood fire, the mice being simply thrust 
into the embers. 

Maraka, who entered my mother’s 
service when I was born, was a first- 
class cook. Meringue souffiés and all 
the tricks of the French art were ‘in 
his bag,’ owing to his training in French 
cookery by my mother: but to me it 
was in his open-air cooking that he 
really excelled, and it was he who 
first introduced me to the now well- 


known ‘ braaivleis’ of South Africa, 
though that name had not yet been 
generally bestowed on the great variety 
of meats grilled on an open wood fire. 
That was on one of the holiday occa- 
sions when the whole family deserted 
the farm and trekked by ox-waggon, 
accompanied by a cow to give us 
fresh milk, a sheep or two for an 
assured meat supply, a few fowls 
for eggs, and a pony for speed 
and diversion, to one of the great 
kloofs of Basutoland, where we 
camped and spent a care-free week 
or ten days. 

My mother and the smallest children 
and girls slept in the tented waggon 
itself, my father and we boys under the 
waggon, over which a buck-sail had 
been thrown. Maraka, the bullock- 
driver, and his ox-leader slept in a 
lean-to made by another tarpaulin 
stretched from the waggon. The oxen, 
which were herded during the day, 
were tied by their great horns to the 
trek-chain every evening to prevent 
them from straying in this land devoid 
of fencing; and it gave a small boy 
a thrilling feeling of adventure and 
‘ cosiness ’ combined, to nestle in his 
rough blankets and fall asleep to the 
sound of a whole span of sixteen oxen 
grunting and uttering low moaning 
noises as they chewed the cud con- 
tentedly. It required little imagina- 
tion to invest the occasion with the 
distant grunt of lion and the calls of 
other big game which not so long ago 
ranged this territory. 

Everyone was awake at crack of 
dawn. Maraka had steaming coffee 
ready for us all; but we boys seldom 
wanted it, preferring a bathe in the 
pools of the little river that flowed 
past our camp. The bathe, in the 
deep shadows of the kloof’s ramparts, 
was one to cast out the last vestiges of 
sleep or inertia in the veriest sluggard ; 
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and then we were clambering up the 
steep grassy sides of the valley towards 
the base of the towering cliffs, on the 
ledges of which vultures nested and 
reared their young, and Cape rock- 
pigeon abounded. It was the latter, 
almost the only game left in Basuto- 
land even then, that we were after, 
though Maraka, as was his way, did 
create @ sensational diversion for us 
one day, driving all idea of shooting 
out of our heads, by suddenly appear- 
ing on the dizzy narrow ledges occu- 
pied by the vultures, and holding out 
struggling vicious young birds for our 
inspection. 

The pigeon were in huge flocks, and 
when disturbed from their high roost- 
ing-places, dived down into the valley 
like bolts of lightning. It needed a 
quick eye and some practice to bring 
them down, and we considered we had 
done well if we managed to bag enough 
for one meal, for we were shooting for 
the pot. It was great sport, too, with 
the echoes of gun-shots reverberating 
up and down the length of the great 
valley; and the job of retrieving, 
which we had to do ourselves, was 
itself exciting enough, often requiring 
rock-climbing and creeping through 
dense bush to accomplish. 

Maraka’s cooking of this bird on an 
open wood fire was a real triumph. 
Sometimes he baked them “ feathers 
and all” in clay, and “cleaned” 
them last of-all, retaining all the 
valuable juices and natural good 
flavours in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the most modern scientific 
cooks; the worthless juices and un- 
desirable flavours being presumably 
absorbed by the clay or driven off in 
the steam that escaped when the clay 
jackets were broken open. Sometimes 
he grilled them or roasted them in hot 
ashes, and at others he split them open 
and fried them in a pan or on a piece 


of tin which he seemed to contrive to 
have always about him. 

There were still other variations, 
the details of which now escape me, 
but I retain very vivid memories of 
the pigeon pies he made from the 
results of another type of pigeon- 
shooting we indulged in when we 
returned from school for our holidays. 
For this we slept dressed, rolled in a 
blanket, with our guns beside us, on @ 
huge, flat-topped wheat-straw stack 
situated some miles from the home- 
stead on the edge of a smaller, heavily 
wooded kloof on the farm. From 
here, at the hour we went to ‘ bed,’ 
the star-jewelled sky looked, in its 
remoteness and splendour, like God’s 
palace indeed; or if it was the time 
for @ moon, one could well imagine 
oneself in that diffused, almost pal- 
pable, light to be in the Milky Way 
itself. 

One slept as only one can sleep under 
the stars; waking suddenly, fully 
refreshed, with the first birds’ calls 
from the kloof below, hesitatingly 
rendered like an orchestra tuning up. 
It was mid-summer, and the fields of 
wheat were either being reaped or the 
harvest was just over; and the 
pigeons, in flock after flock of thou- 
sands upon thousands, came over to 
feed in the stubbles. Whether it was 
because the sky was filled with them 
that some were forced to pass our 
way, or whether it was just because 
the stack was so sited, countless 
flocks passed overhead, and one be- 
came prone to wasting good shot in 
the attempt to fire fast enough at the 
procession. 

As soon as night’s last shadow had 
vanished, the flights ceased and we 
hastily set out for the stubbles, where 
the shooting could become almost a 
slaughter. Once the birds had risen 
and a few had been brought down, it 
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seemed impossible to scare away the 
remainder, such was their devotion to 
each other. They circled and wheeled 
over the dead and dying in their 
thousands, and one could fire without 
taking the trouble to take cover or 
exercising any guile. It was the sort 
of shooting sustained by sheer excite- 
ment and rapid action, without which 
it would have been impossible to 
continue. 

There was one redeeming feature, 
which was the very real feat of stalk- 
ing the birds to get in those initial 
disabling shots; for if the flocks saw 
us in time or were otherwise disturbed, 
every bird on those particular stubbles 
took wing to the next field, and we 
would often have to do long tramps, 
followed by some very adept stalking, 
with practically no cover and through 
dew-drenched grass, to get within 
range of these now extremely alert 
birds. 

But pigeon-shooting was a sport we 
enjoyed much later, after we had been 
promoted to the handling of shot- 
guns. Before that, a host of other 
birds, excluding half a dozen species 
protected by my father, were fit game 
for us. For size, type, and age, from 
fledgeling to the fully feathered, met 
with no discrimination from us. Any 
bird, however small—even the fledge- 
lings of the veld warblers, those mere 
wisps of feathers—could be grilled, 
not for the appeasement of sheer 
hunger, I now regret to say, but 
apparently just to satisfy the primi- 
tive urge for hunting and eating the 
products of the chase, which the small 
boys of my day possessed. 

Birds were our chief quarry because 
they abounded on this very well- 
wooded farm and were easier victims 
to the powers of very small boys. We 
were armed with catapults ; bows and 
arrows ; with sticks cut from quince 


hedges and peeled and seasoned at an 
open fire, native fashion, and thrown 
with over- or round-arm action to 
bring down any small game, ranging 
from birds to hares. We also used 
another simple native weapon known 
as the ‘ tswibila,’ a quince switch which 
can be quite dangerous when a piece 
of clay, moulded on to its tip, is flung 
at the target with a whip-cracking 
action. 

At eight years of age I retained only 
the catapult for occasional use, having 
by then been promoted through my 
prowess to the use of an air-gun. 
Incidentally, I was very nearly de- 
prived of this cherished weapon shortly 
after my father had given it to me, 
because I lost my temper with a 
native, loaded my gun with a hard 
canna seed, and plugged him right 
through the cheek (so that he found 
himself “‘ sucking it with his blood ’’), 
to everyone’s, including my own, con- 
sternation. Nevertheless the herd- 
boys’ respect for me rose enormously 
after that feat, and the mature farm 
boys considered it the crowning evi- 
dence of my marksmanship, being far 
more impressed by it than by my 
ability to hit a katawba grape repeatedly 
at twenty-five yards range with pellets, 
the accomplishment that had earned 
me the air-gun. Indeed the exploit 
won me a new nickname among the 
native, greybeards: henceforth I was 
known as ‘Great Chief,” whereas 
previously I had merely been 
“‘Shorty.”’ As to the old shop-boy, 
whose age entitled him to perceive 
that his country was rapidly going to 
the dogs, he declared that I should be 
made a magistrate of Basutoland to 
halt all the laxity that was taking 
place in that territory. 

The acquisition of the gun, I am 
glad to recall, soon produced the 
inevitable reaction: it brought such 
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dividends that I quickly tired of our 
cruder ways of ‘ hunting’ and went in 
search of more difficult game, such as 
the wily guinea-fowl and the wary 
rock-pigeon, which require careful 
stalking and very accurate shooting 
with an air-gun. 

The way we dealt with the fruits 
of the chase, before I developed these 
more sporting feelings, was as simple 
as it well could be. The birds were 
just thrust into an open wood fire ; 
their charred feathers quickly formed 
a protective coat for their flesh, and 
thus, when cooked enough for eating, 
only their heads and claws were really 
burnt. We learnt this technique 
from little native herd-boys, and there 
was no waste. The birds, some of 
which were now no bigger than walnuts, 
were broken open and their entrails 
thrown back on the fire so that they, 
too, were more crisply grilled for con- 
sumption. The main portions were 
rubbed lightly through one’s hands to 
remove superfluous ash, and the whole 
—head, bones, and all—was crunched 
and gobbled up. 

This practice must have gone on for 
many years before it came to be 
abruptly stopped through my elder 
brother falling ill and steadily getting 
worse. It was a British army doctor 
who eventually discovered that the 
trouble was due to a lacerated ‘ pipe’ 
injured by the bone-splinter of a small 
bird. Long arid extremely painful 
was the treatment my brother had to 
undergo, and that put us on the path 


of civilised habits more firmly than 


did the ban my parents imposed on 
us when, after close questioning, they 
discovered how their darling offspring 
had been reacting to the system of 
being allowed to grow up repressionless. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, it 
never occurred to us that this ban 
applied to our old ways of hunting 


and eating birds. We thus continued 
to eat oddities and the more orthodox 
food in the primitive ways that seemed 
natural to us. After bouts of the 
exciting and skilled pastime of break- 
ing-in calves and young oxen, whose 
loose skins make riding purely a 
matter of balance, we would slake our 
thirsts, if water did not happen to be 
handy, by catching a cow, tying her 
horns and hind-legs with belt, braces, 
or a rope plaited from grass, and 
milking her direct into our mouths. 
One had to ‘shoot straight’ in order 
not to lose any of the refreshment 
these poor yielders gave and to avoid 
a milky facial wash, which I have 
since always considered overrated, 
despite its tradition and the claims of 
modern advertisements ; and one had 
to get used to the intense tickling 
sensation of the jets of warm milk 
impinging in one’s mouth, but the 
froth and bubbling which this pro- 
duced were delicious and reminded 
me of the home-made sherbets my 
mother made for us. 

Green mealies, with which every- 
body is now familiar under the term 
sweet corn, thanks to tins and American 
enterprise, continued to be one of the 
mainstays of our illicit diet for many 
years to come. Though boiled green 
mealies appeared almost daily at 
table when in season, on the veld we 
roasted them on hot embers and liked 
them as well like that, despite the 
absence of butter and salt. But they 
played their chief réle in winter and 
the early spring. In late autumn and 
early winter, before the harvest began, 
we selected big, full-grained cobs 
before they were quite dry and buried 
them in slightly moist soil at strategic 
points on the farm. We opened these 
small caches as the need arose, and 
roasted the cobs on an open fire; and 
good and satisfying fare they were. 
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I doubt if there are many people, 
even among the Basutos, who now 
know the term ‘ dipabi,’ a native form 
of prepared maize, which played a 
vital part in African travel only a 
hundred years ago. To make this, 
dry, unshelled cobs were roasted ; 
the grain was then shelled by hand 
and finely ground, in the native way, 
between two hard smooth stones. 
Sugared and salted to taste, this 
product has a unique and fascinat- 
ing flavour, and is eaten in very small 
mouthfuls, but preferably by licking 
it out of one’s hand. A most sustain- 
ing food it is, too; quite a little—no 
more than a small handful—being 
enough to appease one’s hunger. For 
that reason, dipabi used to be acknow- 
ledged as the trekker’s food of the 
Basuto: with just a small bagful a 
man had all the food he required for a 
long journey. 

We discovered that its flavour was 
also irresistible to rats and mice, and 
therefore used it instead of cheese, 
which was much scarcer, as bait. 
When cement became more widely 
used subsequently, a little was mixed 
with dipabi and laid out as a poison to 
rid a house of these destructive rodents. 
The smell of dipabi seemed to reach 
every rat, and it broke down the 
notorious wariness of that creature. 
Moreover, the mixture seemed to 
make him thirsty, so that he left the 
building in search of water, which set 
the cement, and he usually never 
returned to plague one further by 
dying in the ceiling or walls or under 
the floor, as so often happens with 
other poisons. 

Thanks to the way the ‘ braaivleis’ 
has been publicised since the Great 
Trek celebrations of 1938, one would 
think that this is the true traditional 
national refreshment of South Africa. 
Yet this is not so; for that honour 


rightly belongs to ‘biltong,’ those 
rather unattractive-looking strips of 
sun-dried meat, which no home, rich 
or poor, was ever without until com- 
paratively recently, and the national 
taste for which lingers despite chang- 
ing diets and the acknowledged diffi- 
culty of eating this food in the proper 
way, without embarrassment, under 
civilised conditions. 

Biltong, far more than chocolates or 
even honey, is essentially appropriate 
for occasions when one feels the need 
of ‘“‘a little something.’ It would 
never do to serve it at table, or at the 
modern cocktail party ; for the tradi- 
tional and only way to enjoy it properly 
is to sit down with a chunk and a 
sharp pocket-knife in your hands and 
pare off thin slices and eat them on the 
spot. For that reason one does feel a 
little embarrassed nowadays if a visitor 
suddenly turns up and catches one 
eating biltong ; it is somehow difficult 
to go on and whittle off a slice and 
offer it to him. The same sort of 
feeling occurs when one tries to eat 
biltong in one’s best clothes. But 
there are still other reasons why this 
excellent fare has suffered an eclipse 
in recent years. For one thing, it 
lends itself to too much uncertainty in 
respect to pedigree. In the old days, 
its origin was invariably buck, its 
very best and delectable form; or at 
worst, beef, which is not so tender and 
of much poorer flavour. Today it can 
be buck, but that is rare, owing to the 
protection of game: it is more likely 
to be ostrich, no doubt a relic of the 
devastating slump in ostrich feathers 
of the °20’s; or poor worn-out cattle, 
too emaciated or disease-stricken to 
be disposed of otherwise ; or baboon, 
which are not protected; or even 
worse. Then there are the many 
methods of curing biltong; it is 
admittedly not easy to sun-dry meat 
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without exposing it to ordinary flies, 
blow-flies, and to dust. In addition, 
there remains the problem of storage, 
which may be in beautifully ventilated 
and hygienic larders or pantries, but 
which, in the back areas, may be the 
family bedroom, where biltong is still 
often made. 

On all these vital phases of its 
history biltong is almost completely 
silent: the most that the average 
buyer can do is to distinguish between 
beef and other biltong. And all these 
things have come to be known; and 
with this abasement before the new 
god of hygiene, a kind of squeamish- 
ness has been bred in the nation, 
notwithstanding the great truth of the 
old Boer saying: ‘‘ What doesn’t kill 
makes fat.” 

It is also true that I have recently 
been told of and made to read mar- 
vellous recipes for making excellent 
and absolutely hygienic biltong, but 
in my young days all that seemed to 
matter was a light salting and the 
hanging of the strips of meat in the 
sun—it was usually festooned on every 
available fence. I expect there were 
dust and flies in those days, but no- 
body seemed to notice them much ; 


and, anyway, the biltong was incred- - 


ibly good and no one ever took harm. 
The ideal, of course, was always to 
have handy about one a piece of about 
the size of a large sausage, which, 
together with a sharp pocket-knife, 
made a small boy feel that he could 
face almost any situation. In support 
of this, I may say that I can remember 
nothing quite so comforting during 
the misery of the home-sickness that 
overwhelmed me when I first went to 
boarding school, 600 miles from home, 
an uncouth, shy ‘backveld’ boy of 
ten years, as paring away and.munch- 
ing slice after slice of biltong, through 
floods of tears. 


I have memories, too, of a rather 
touching custom of my father and 
mother on Sunday afternoons, which 
they spent on the stoep, or in a secluded 
corner of the garden, while other 
pioneers took a well-earned nap. They 
sat side by side, with books in their 
laps, my father in his usual straight- 
backed chair and my mother in a more 
comfortable one ; and both ate biltong, 
from a choice piece of which my father 
mechanically cut the finest slices, 
passing one to my mother and then 
eating one himself, turn and turn 
about. We were grown-up then, and 
if any of us appeared, we also had to 
eat biltong, as did any of the grand- 
children, for whom this was con- 
sidered quite exceptionally excellent 
fare—a sort of special vitamin-laden 
food, which it may yet well prove 
to be, once it is scientifically manu- 
factured and advertised by an enter- 
prising firm. 

But happiest perhaps of all memories 
are those of myself, as a youngster on 
the farm. Forever hunting, I would 
have been trudging over the veld for 
the greater part of the morning in the 
blazing summer sun with gun and dogs, 
and suddenly think of a nearby spring, 
bubbling cool water, and I would first 
slake my thirst—by that best of all 
methods, the primitive one of lying 
flat and drinking with nose and lips 
fully immersed in the soothing water 
—then ‘just sit’ contemplatively, 
mechanically whittling away at a 
piece of biltong, fortifying myself 
unconsciously, the most efficient way 
of absorbing nourishment. 

Another typical South African food, 
but chiefly relished by natives, who 
will travel miles on foot for it and then 
take infinite pains to cure it, is locusts, 
the crop-devastating variety against 
which an international organisation 
has been labouring so successfully. 
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I wrote about locusts in general in 
‘Maga’ some twenty years ago.! As 
a food I sampled them in my youth. 
They are most nutritious, because of 
their high protein and oil content, 
and the Basutos maintain that you can 
always recognise locust-eaters by the 
lovely sheen of their skins. 

I confess there was a time when I 
liked locusts well enough, but I always 
preferred them very crisply fried, 
usually on an old piece of tin, which 
removed much of their oiliness and 
gave them the crunchiness, if not the 
more delicate flavour, of whitebait. 
Locust meal, because of its lightness 
and nutritiousness, also used to be 
prized by natives as a traveller’s food. 
I doubt if they ever used biltong 
for this purpose, for it must always 
have proved an impossible ideal to 
attain. They would never leave enough 
meat to cure, and the actual business 
of curing would prove as difficult as 
trying to make cherry brandy on a 
Free State farm; for the constant 
tasting would surely exhaust the 
supply long before the product had 
matured. 

Another delicacy of those now 
seemingly halcyon days was a par- 
ticular kind of fat, green-striped grass- 
hopper which made a zooming noise 
when it took wing and which we used 
to wear out our caps in capturing. 
Also fried crisply, they used to help to 
fill up the gaps when our pursuit of 
bigger game had not been successful. 

These constant al fresco meals were 
never eaten to assuage real hunger ; 
for my mother always gave us wonder- 
ful food, wondrously cooked and in 
great plenty. But it was a very 
different thing when I was first sent 
to boarding school, quite the best 
school in Africa at the time and 
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still one of the best schools in the 
Union. 

Having been told by small nephews 
something about the modern school- 
boy’s fare, I now realise that in my 
day a boys’ boarding school did not 
pamper its pupils as it does today. 
Most of us were always hungry, and 
often suffered very genuine pangs, 
which may or may not have been good 
for us, though I must admit that I have 
not yet seen their ill-effects in my con- 
temporaries. Nor did we have the 
generous allowance of pocket-money of 
the modern schoolboy, so that when 
our bouts of real hunger became well- 
nigh unbearable and our resources 
extremely low, such fluffy trifles as rock 
buns, which the tuck-shop dispensed, 
were useless to us, and our thoughts 
were concentrated on the one com- 
bination which long experience, gained 
by a careful process of sifting and test- 
ing out, had proved to be the most 
satisfying and cheapest available to us. 
This consisted of a loaf of bread and a 
tin of condensed milk, costing, I think, 
ninepence. Unfortunately, usually two 
of us had to share it, which, I re- 
member very clearly, made it seem 
like the proverbial drop in the ocean 
and certainly made not the slightest 
difference to our appetites at the next 
meal. 

Another proof that our need was 
very real was that we had to break 
bounds to buy our bread and con- 
densed milk at a little Greek shop just 
outside the school grounds, and we 
were not always lucky enough to make 
the return journey without being 
detected, so that we had to take many 
a caning for satisfying our hunger. 

What was possibly a more deplor- 
able effect was that we became minor 
thieves and marauders. On Sunday 
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afternoons we were allowed out, and 
as soon as we were out of the school 
grounds, off would come the school 
colours from our boaters and we 
would make our way to the residential 
areas, with their large grounds, poultry 
yards, laden fruit trees, and, to give 
spice to our adventures, with usually 
a big watch-dog or two. We had the 
advantage that this was the siesta 
hour and the servants’ afternoon off. 
The fruit was welcome enough, but 
we felt that it lacked the substance 
we demanded, and so our chief target 
was oggs, which, though more difficult 
to find and then secure, were easily 
carried away, cooked, and cashed. 
But perhaps I had better draw a 
veil over these regrettable episodes, 
and merely add that we became very 
successful as marauders, and into the 
bargain, developed such proficiency in 
running and jumping over fences and 
obstacles, that we shone at school 
sports and, later, in similar events at 
even the university and in the Army. 
Hunger also drove us to form small 
clubs, with regular club-houses, con- 
sisting of shacks made by intertwining 
pine branches, in our truly spacious 
and lovely school grounds. In these 
shacks we stored all that we smuggled 
out of the dining-hall, which was not 
much, unfortunately ; and when funds 
became desperately low, we had re- 
course to the manufacture of ‘tama- 
latgies,’ a term into whose etymology 
I never inquired. To make a dozen— 
with a squeeze—of these, one required 
one pound of sugar, preferably the 
cheaper, yellow kind, which was put 
into a tin with a very little water, and 
boiled until the mixture ‘ threaded ’ 
well, when a twig was dipped into it. 
Special small square dishes had in the 
meantime been fashioned from pages 
of our school exercise-books, and the 
concoction was poured into these, 
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some of the tamalatgies being stirred 
to produce a ‘sugary ’ effect for those 
that preferred it, and the others being 
left to cool and set into a very sticky 
kind of toffee. All these sold readily 
to the richer fry at a penny a time, so 
that from our threepenny outlay on 
sugar we netted one shilling, which 
was enough to buy the loaf of bread 
and the tin of condensed milk, and 
another pound of sugar to repeat the 
whole performance. Moreover, we 
gave good value to our customers: it 
had been proved by careful experiment 
that one of our tamalatgies outlasted 
any sweet that could be bought in 
either the tuck-shop or the little Greek 
shop. 

One valuable source of grub was 
the despised day-boys, who brought 
packets of sandwiches and other deli- 
cacies for the eleven o’clock break, 
which was barren for us except on 
two days of the week when a supply 
in bulk of dry bread and syrup was 
put out for us to scramble for. I fear 
that only too often we simply forced 
these pampered creatures to disgorge 
their luxuries. On one memorable 
occasion, however, the worm did turn, 
and he happened to be a lanky boy of 
fourteen, with a long reach, whereas 
I was short and ten years of age. He 
knew something about boxing, or at 
least could use a straight left, while 
I, a ‘backvelder,’ knew only the 
rough-and-tumble methods with which 
I had subdued all picannins on the 
farm. We fought it out over a whole 
week during every morning ‘ break.’ 
I took a good deal of punishment from 
those straight lefts, but I got a little 
of my own back through my quite 
unorthodox and unsporting wild rushes, 
with which I usually knocked down my 
opponent before the ring round us 
could intervene. As far as I can re- 
member, the contest ended in a most 
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unsportsmanlike draw, neither of us 
giving in or agreeing to shake hands 
finally, when both ourselves and the 
spectators became bored by the whole 
performance — possibly one of the 
queerest school fights that has ever 
taken place. 

I think I prefer the form of rough 
justice that some of us boarders, who, 
because we lived too far away, were 
forced to spend the ten days’ Michael- 
mas holidays at school, meted out to 
the headmaster, who was responsible 
for the sparse fare we got. He and the 
other masters fed very differently, as 
we could well see for ourselves by 
studying the staff table. Though but 
a very few of us remained at school, 
the meals continued to be as scant and 
poor as ever; and thus was born the 
idea of raiding the headmaster’s larder 
and his closely fenced poultry yard. 

The pantry was first dealt with, 
surprisingly easily, at dead of night, 
in the approved burglar manner ; but 
the haul, owing to our inexperience 
and fears, consisted of only a leg of 
mutton, which nevertheless proved 
very acceptable when grilled in bits 
and pieces in our shacks next day. 
At breakfast, on that same day, the 
headmaster gave us new ideas by 
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announcing that a burglar had broken 
into his pantry the night before, and 
exhorting us to keep watch. This 
prompted us to adopt a bold plan of 
action. On that very night we not 
only rifled the pantry, after breaking 
the new lock that had been fitted, but 
staged such a realistic burglar alarm 
and chase, that the headmaster com- 
mended us warmly on our alertness 
and courage on the field of battle, so 
to speak, thus effectively sealing his 
own doom and that of his poultry 
yard, which yielded rich returns, and 
provisioned us adequately for the 
remainder of these, after all, most 
enjoyable holidays. 

Perhaps, in all fairness, I should 
add this for my alma mater: my own 
standards of food may have been a 
little difficult to satisfy fully, because, 
for one thing, my mother fed us excep- 
tionally well; and, for another, be- 
cause my wild upbringing was forti- 
fied by so many al fresco meals. Still, 
having admitted all that, I feel that it 
does not fully explain the hiatuses of 
which the other members of my ‘ food 
club’ also bitterly and constantly 
complained. I am thus happily forced 
to the conclusion that our headmaster 
got all he deserved. 
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BY RONALD FARQUHARSON, 


ALTHOUGH I spent only brief periods 
during my employment by a large 
industrial concern in North China in 
travelling through the interior, it was 
on those occasions that I learnt almost 
as much as any Westerner can of the 
language and customs of the Chinese 
merchant. If this was so, I claim no 
credit ; for the most hopeless dullard 
could not have been the student and 
fellow - traveller of Mr Ho without 
becoming fascinated by his apprecia- 
tion of the native outlook and the 
elegant approach of his philosophical 
mind to meet the intricacies of all 
occasions. As a mentor he was 
supreme, for one never tired of learn- 
ing from him. As a business man his 
worth was incalculable, though no 
praise or material reward would ever 
persuade him to be conscious of it. 
He would not, for instance, accept the 
credit for one of his most impressive 
achievements in collecting a debt of 
thirty-eight thousand dollars which 
one of our up-country agents—a 
certain Mr Tsao—had owed my Com- 
pany for a very long time. Mr Ho’s 
generous loyalty almost convinced me 
that I had some share in the honours, 
but I merely played to the best of 
my limited ability the minor réle 
in which his inexhaustible patience 
had previously rehearsed me to near 
perfection. 

The facts of the case are interesting ; 
for they serve as an example of the 
reactions of an honest Chinese, un- 
impressed by the manners of the 
West, to any approach that is not 
accompanied by the age-old courtesies 
which personal prestige, or, more 





briefly, ‘ Face,’ demands. Two earlier 
visits by members of our English staff, 
unaccompanied by Mr Ho, had com- 
pletely failed to impress upon Mr Tsao 
the urgency of a settlement. They 
reported a conviction that he was 
bankrupt. In the meantime business 
in the area of Hopeh Province under 
this agent’s control was being sadly 
held up, and my object now was 
to make a last effort to collect the 
debt or, alternatively, take prelimi- 
nary steps towards appointing a new 
representative. Thirty-eight thousand 
dollars, even in Chinese currency, was 
a lot of money in those days, but it 
was of less importance than the 
urgency of maintaining and expanding 
British trade against threatening com- 
petition from other sources. 

The long journey from the then 
treaty port of Tientsin to Mr Tsao’s 
headquarters had, for the most part, 
been undertaken by native cart, and 
during the four days and nights we 
spent en route Mr Ho had not only 
vastly improved my knowledge of his 
tongue by politely ignoring any re- 
marks which I passed to him in English, 
but had also contrived to create within 
me a state of mind more likely to be 
receptive in the atmosphere of the 
approaching exchanges. 

Now the stage was set, and the 
curtain had already risen on a dimly 
lit room which smelt strongly of 
kerosene and was overstocked with 
many crude and strangely assorted 
pieces of furniture. As I looked across 
the table, it was difficult to discern the 
blunt features of Mr Tsao, but obvi- 
ously he was giving polite ear to the 
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rambling discourse of Mr Ho. In the 
melodious, richly emphasised tones of 
the northern dialect, my companion 
held our host’s attention by leading 
from one topic to another—all quite 
remote from the object of our visit, 
the real nature of which would be 
quite obvious to Mr Tsao. Occasion- 
ally one or other of us would take a 
sip from the bowl of tea before us. It 
was piping hot, but seemed little more 
than water touched by some exotic 
flower-like fragrance. At intervals the 
three bowls were replenished by a very 
small and earnest-faced young boy to 
whom it would appear that extrava- 
gant courtesies were no more than 
second nature. 

Mr Ho, whose hands, like those of 
the agent, were firmly embedded 
within the sleeves of his gown, was 
approaching the height of his eloquence, 
relying only on the intonation of his 
voice to impart colour where emphasis 
was demanded. Mr Tsao’s features 


bscame less impassive as he turned 
from the speaker to me and back 
again to indulge a child-like interest 
in a graphic description of the perils 
of Shanghai traffic on Nanking Road. 
To a man of fifty or so, who had 
never travelled beyond a_ten-milo 


radius of his own compound, a 
motor car would have been a complete 
novelty. It was doubtful if he had 
even seen a bicycle. Long before 
Mr Ho had begun to spell-bind our 
host with further tales of modern 
invention, Mr Tsao had exclaimed, 
“Ai Ya!’’ (Goodness me!) ‘* what 
will the foreign devils be up to next ?”’ 
But if his terminology was ill-chosen, 
the remark was innocently and kindly 
meant. 

Then, most unexpectedly, Mr Tsao 
suddenly changed the whole nature of 
these pleasantries by introducing the 
subject of one of our chief products 
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which had become an essential com. 
modity to the local community. 

“My stocks are exhausted. I shall 
require a further three thousand piculs 
before the rivers close,’’ he observed 
nonchalantly. ‘“‘ What is the price, 
Ho Sien-seng (Mr Ho) ?”’ 

“But, Tsao Sien-seng,’’ protested 
Mr Ho, “ you are aware that it is our 
practice to send you this cargo on 
consignment terms. That means we 
do not expect you to pay for it until 
you, in turn, have sold it. Certainly 
it will be our duty and pleasure to 
despatch you a further three thousand 
piculs and would ask in immediate 
return no more than that you should 
advance us the shipping charges as 
usual.”’ 

There was a prolonged silence, 
broken eventually by the slightly 
perplexed tones of Mr Tsao. 

‘“* As usual ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Such 
a request I have never before heard. 
It would not be possible for me to 
consider losing face to the extent of 
advancing shipping charges. What 
thing is this, Ho Sien-seng ? ”’ 

Mr Ho half rose in his seat and 
bobbed his head at the pouting features 
of the agent. 

“‘I humbly beg ten thousand par- 
dons of you, Tsao Sien-seng, that we 
did not make you previously aware of 
this new regulation of our Company. 
Let me explain that many hundreds 
of li away, where our humble Company 
has an agent far less illustrious than 
your honourable self, it happened that 
a considerable cargo was ordered and 
shipped at great cost when there was 
but little water within the river-beds. 
After the waning of three moons, that 
considerable cargo returned at the 
expense of our quite unworthy Com- 
pany to the point from which its 
mighty journey had originally begun. 
Some devil, it seems, had entered the 
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market of that obscure trader and 
devoured the buyers of our quite un- 
worthy wares. Our humble taipans 
were extremely wroth and set forth 
the unhappy decree that all agents 
should henceforth be humiliated by 
advancing the charges for shipping. 
The lords of Fa Sien-seng and myself 
must feel themselves protected.”’ 

At the introduction of my name 
Mr Tsao directed his now bewildered 
gaze towards me. 

‘‘ Such a thing may be,”’ he protested, 
“but you would not ask the humble 
yet honest Tsao .. .” 

The rest of his sentence was lost as 
Mr Ho quickly played his ace. 

“ Fa Sien-seng, no less than I and 
all our lords and taipans, knows but 
too well that you, the most honour- 
able Tsao, should have been deemed 
the one and everlasting exception to 
this degrading decree, but after much 
consultation we considered that were 
an exception made of our greatest and 
most worthy agent, he himself might 
come to take it amiss. Who knows 
but that such action might not be 
interpreted as a suggestion that it was 
a financial impossibility for him to 
meet this new obligation. Indeed, it 
hurt us to contemplate the consider- 
able face of which we might deprive 
the honourable Tsao were we to 
suggest excluding him from _ the 
arrangement.” 

Mr Tsao considered this for a long 
time, while on his normally expression- 
less features could just be distinguished 


. the glow of face preserved. 


“How much,” he eventually asked, 
with an air of resignation, ‘“‘ would the 
shipping charges be on three thousand 
piculs ? ”’ 

Mr Ho reached for an abacus from 
the table and with a few flourishes of 
the fingers went through the process of 
making some rapid calculations. He 
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turned his imperturbable gaze to the 
smoking kerosene lamp and answered 
blandly: ‘ Thirty-eight thousand one 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and 
fifty cents.” 

‘** Ai Ya!” exclaimed Mr Tsao in a 
somewhat stricken voice. ‘‘ Ai Ya!” 
Then his whole countenance lit up 
with a broad grin. The significance of 
it all had dawned on him and the 
humour of it pleased him, even though 
the joke was against himself. He 
assumed an air of mock seriousness. 

“Thirty-eight thousand one hurs 
dred and twenty-three dollars and how 
many cents ?’’ he inquired. 

“Fifty,” replied Mr Ho briskly, 
with a small bow. 

The three of us joined together in 
uproarious laughter at the thought of 
such exactitude. 

As the merriment died down, the 
subject was considered closed, and 
Mr Tsao entered into the most abject 
apologies for the rudeness of his 
humble surroundings and suggested 
that we might care to accompany him 
to an utterly unworthy restaurant in 
the neighbourhood where a few common 
dishes might be made available. There 
would be the added inducement of a 
sing-song girl to entertain us, though 
we should have to excuse him if 
we considered the whole meagre 
offering to be little more than fit 
for bandits. 

Mr Ho’s reply to this display of 
extreme mediocrity was to bestow 
upon Mr Tsao the titles of high degree, 
then relapse into ecstasies over the 
grandeur of his house and the obvious 
elegance of his ancestry. He rounded 
off this dissertation with a few remarks 
concerning the over-generous hospi- 
tality he was extending to two un- 
worthy strangers whose presence could 
not but lower their host’s prestige in 
the district and cost him considerable 
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face among his less exalted neigh- 
bours. This battle of wits to see how 
wide the social scale could be stretched 
between two students of the courtesies 
continued until we reached the res- 
taurant. By that time Mr Tsao had 
degraded himself to the rank of 
ignorant peasant presuming to walk 
in the company of a potentate. But 
a few minutes later Mr Ho had assumed 
the réle of disreputable beggar de- 
murring to seat himself at the same 
table as a chief official and merchant 
prince combined. I felt this was 
another round in favour of my com- 
panion and only hoped that when my 
turn came, as it inevitably would, I 
should do him justice. 

The meal provided by Mr Tsao was 
a veritable banquet. In a confusion 
of disorder came the plates of sliced 
pork, delectable soup, eggs that were 
black from long burial, sweet puddings, 
beef balls, chopped liver, and much 
more besides, with intermittent ap- 
pearances of steaming towels to wipe 
the brow and hands. Throughout 
Mr Tsao officiated with innumerable 
kettles of hot samshu which served to 
warm one to a better appreciation of 
the proceedings. 

By the time the bowls of rice arrived 
to indicate the termination of this 
orgy of eating, the discomfort of my 
stomach was hardly less than that of 
the fingers of my right hand, which 
were numb and cramped after two 
hours’ continual association with chop- 
sticks. These minor aches, however, 
were nothing compared with the 
periodic torment of the finer senses 
occasioned by the entertainment of 
the local artistes. In a corner of the 
room sat a very old and somewhat 
nonchalant musician, who spasmodi- 
cally drew forth from a two-stringed 
fiddle a series of nerve-shattering dis- 
cords. From time to time his efforts 


were supplemented by the perform. 
ance of two flashily-dressed and rather 
frightened-looking little girls, who 
warbled high-pitched and, to me, 
quite tuneless ditties. The lyrics, 
appropriately enough, concerned them. 
selves with sad tales of those who 
had languished for a long time before 
finally expiring in excruciating agony. 
Perhaps Mr Ho really did like it, but 
I fancy not quite to the extent he 
praised the exhibition to Mr Tsao for 
the benofit of those concerned. 

Then we were joined by two of 
our agent’s acquaintances, who were 
introduced with a great display of 
ceremony. After much bowing and 
shaking of our own hands towards all 
and sundry, and the formalities of 
exchanging cards, the new arrivals 
divested themselves of a quantity 
of clothing and settled down very 
much at their ease. One of them, 
Mr Kwo, suggested that the party 
might shortly repair to his unworthy 
home and smoke a pipe or two of his 
inferior opium. But the other, Mr 
Ouyang, was of the opinion that it 
would be better to call for the mah- 
jong tiles and play a game for mild 
stakes in the restaurant. This was 
eventually agreed upon, and after a 
considerable exhibition of politeness 
and hesitation all round, they eventu- 
ally accepted from me what I hope 
was a courteous refusal to participate. 

I sat and watched them awhile, 
and, although hardly a word was 
exchanged, it was obvious that a con- 
siderable amount of money was pass- 
ing from the direction of Mr Tsao. 
I realised with dismay what was 
obviously happening to the Com- 
pany’s dues, but not without sorrow, 
for I found in this recalcitrant agent 
much that was lovable. Gradually 
I became less and less conscious of the 
rapid monotonous click of the tiles 
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and the impassive features of the four 
contestants ; for utter weariness from 
long travel and much eating could no 
longer be denied. 

It was after midnight when Mr Ho 
woke me to say that the game was at 
an end, adding quietly, for obvious 
reasons in English, that Mr Tsao had 
lost nearly two thousand dollars. 

My immediate reaction was to ex- 
claim, “‘Ai Ya!” As I gathered 
consciousness again, I saw that our 
visitors were preparing to depart and 
that our agent was in the act of pro- 
ducing from his person a further 
quantity of notes with which to settle 
the bill for dinner. He appeared in 
not the slightest degree perturbed by 
his reverses, and on the way home 
chatted gaily to Mr Ho about the 
possibilities of selling perhaps a further 
thousand piculs of the Company’s 
products over and above what he 
had previously predicted as being his 
requirements for the next few months. 

As the heavily barred doors to the 
agent’s home were thrown open by a 
weary-eyed watchman, Mr Tsao re- 
marked indifferently — 

“The shipping charges are very 
high, of course.” 

‘“* But,” replied the ever-ready Mr 
Ho, ‘‘soon, perhaps, the long and 
eagerly awaited waters will flow 
through the river-beds towards our 
undistinguished treaty port of Tientsin ; 
and then,’’ he paused for a moment, 
“and then, Tsao Sien-seng, how much 
reduced those charges may be.”’ 

‘Must the rivers be in full spate,” 
inquired Mr Tsao, ‘‘ before the boats 
can bring my cargo up ?”’ 

“IT think in full spate, Tsao Sien- 
seng.” 

We had settled ourselves once more 
in the dimly lit room with the smoking 
kerosene lamp above us, when I was 
conscious that the agent was regarding 
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me closely, and I knew that he was 
about to give the cue to say my 
piece. 

He addressed me in slow and distinet 
Mandarin. 

‘“* Fa Sien-seng: you are an English- 
man ?”’ 

** I am indeed an unworthy foreigner 
from England,’ I replied. 

“But you speak the Chinese lan- 
guage very well indeed.”’ 

**'You are generous and kind, Tsao 
Sien-seng, but it is true that I speak 
but a few words. I fear my ignorance 
is profound.” 

“Fa Sien-seng, you are not only a 
big man with strong arms, but I 
think you have a great and a good 
heart, too.”’ 

I caught Mr Ho’s eye, and he nodded 
approval. I gathered that in his view 
Mr Tsao was not just flattering to 
deceive. 

‘““We Chinese that are away from 
the treaty ports do not understand the 
language nor the ways of the foreigner,” 
continued the agent, “‘ but we recog- 
nise those who appreciate the ele- 
gancies which it is our custom to 
observe. You are such a man, Fa 
Sien-seng, with a good heart, and it 
is deserving that you be given face. 
I will give you this face that may 
serve you well when you return to 
the great taipans who make such laws 
as their protection demands.” 

I did not fully comprehend the 
significance of this last address ; for it 
was out of text among the many 
variations of possible exchange in 
which Mr Ho had so patiently schooled 
me. 

I hesitated for a moment and 
foundered. But Mr Tsao continued 
on a different tack, as though my con- 
fusion had quite escaped his attention. 

‘*Fa Sien-seng, you are the third 
foreign man who has come to me from 
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your distinguished treaty port this 
year. Those others: they neither 
understood the language nor the 
courtesies in which you excel. They 
spoke indifferently one sentence which 
was without the fundamental of re- 
finement. It may be that your honour- 
able lords who desire protection have 
suggested those same words to you. 
But I have not heard you utter them, 
nor do I think that it will be so. Those 
others: they would not lodge in my 
humble house, nor partake of my poor 
offerings of common food. Neither 
would they accept one bowl of my 
poor-quality tea. They spoke only of 
money—though it is true that it is 
the money of your Company. You are 
wiser than they, Fa Sion-seng; for 
you are not unmindful that face is the 
first courtesy and you have preserved 
an elegance that I would not lose even 
for the sake of immediately honouring 
a due obligation.” 

I thanked him in terms which em- 
ployed the majority of the flowery 
expressions and courteous phrases 
which Mr Ho had taught me, and I 
had succeeded in memorising a great 
number of them. Not only did I feel 
that the occasion was appropriate, 
but I found myself giving tongue to 
them in all sincerity, though it is 
probable that much of my speech was 
lost on Mr Tsao through my inability 
to lend proper distinction to the four 
varying tones of the northern dialect. 
The effort was obviously equally 
exhausting to the three of us; for it 
brought the curtain down on the 
proceedings for the night, and we 
parted on terms of mutual and more 
than ordinary admiration. 

As I retired to bed I felt there 
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was much that it might benefit the 
Westerner to learn from the more 
genuine people of a nation that was 
at the height of its civilisation at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, and 
that, away from the influence of the 
foreigners, had changed but little in a 
thousand years. I wondered, too, tf 
in a country where time is of such 
little account, our mission to Mr Tsao 
was to end in success. I earnestly 
hoped it might; for, though he would 
undoubtedly repudiate them, Mr Ho 
was deserving of laurels. 


Shortly after dawn, having made 
our farewells to the agent, Mr Ho and 
I were firmly ensconced in a native 
cart surrounded by our various be- 
longings. Through an aperture in the 
blue covering of the vehicle, Mr Tsao, 
in the manner of an afterthought, 
addressed some last words to us. 

*“My servant,’ he said, ‘‘ has in- 
cluded in your luggage some quite 
unworthy porcelains of an old dynasty. 
Their value, as you may see, is but a 
few tens of dollars each, but your 
acceptance of them as tokens of my 
personal esteem will be worth five sons 
more to me than a draft for thirty- 
eight thousand dollars and some cents 
to cover your shipping charges. Fa 
Sien-seng, I give you thanks for 
honouring my humble house; Ho 
Sien-seng, I thank you; and to 
you both safe journeys. The meagre 
draft is together with the unworthy 
porcelains.” 

The springless cart lurched suddenly 
forward as a gust blew from off the 
Gobi. The blunt features and the 
bowing figure of Mr Tsao were soon 
lost to view in a cloud of dust. 
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BY R. R. 


Ir I begin to tell anyone a story 
about New Zealand I never get very 
far before having to break off to 
give some guide-book information con- 
cerning that country. The reason is 
that in New Zealand there is a greater 
variety of climate and scenery than 
in any other country of its size in 
the world, and people get confused 
in a picture of Antarctic, alps, glaciers, 
voleanoss, dense sub-tropical bush, great 
lakes, and a beach running in a straight 
line for ninety miles past pohutukawas 
and lupins and cactus to North Cape, 
well up in the latitudes of the sub- 
tropics. (The pohutukawa is a tree 
and looks something like an olive 
tree. About Christmas it comes into 
flower, bearing masses of large scarlet 
blooms. Hence it is familiarly known 
as the Christmas tree. It will only 
grow on the coast, and it fringes 
the East Coast beaches of the North 
Island like a garland.) 

The English, who planted their flag 
at the north end of New Zealand 
(the warm end), soon moved the seat 
of Government to the Waitemata, 
and named the new capital Auckland. 
Russell, on the Bay of Islands, where 
the flag was first raised, is now best 
known as the principal big-game 
fishing centre. It is somewhat in- 


’ accessibly placed on a _ peninsula, 


and overland travellers are more 
likely to arrive at Keri Keri, smaller, 
but also historically important. Here 
is to be found the oldest stone building 
in New Zealand: once a mission 
house, now a store, the original loop- 
holes yet remain to remind us that 
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most of the early mission houses 
were also forts. In this part of the 
country frosts are unknown, and, in 
spite of a heavy annual rainfall, the 
sun shines for a maximum number 
of hours. Considering that only about 
fifty miles separate the Ninety-Mile 
Beach on the Tasman Sea from the 
East Coast beaches up which the 
Pacific Ocean surges, the climate is not 
unduly subject to vagaries of weather. 

Once upon a timo this country 
was well wooded with kauris, those 
forest giants which rank with the 


Eucalyptus (Blue Gum), the Oregon 


Pine, and the giant Sequoia, as the 
greatest trees in the world; but 
now most of them have fallen to 
the axes of the woodmen, and their 
place is taken by pines, gorse, fuchsias, 
lupins, and grass. There are con- 
siderable orchards of oranges, lemons 
and passion fruit, and the remainder 
of the land is given over to dairy 
farming. It was on account of cattle 
that gorse was first introduced. Seed 
pods were brought from England and 
planted to make a cattle-proof shelter 
belt. Within twenty years the new- 
comer had established itself, growing 
into great bushes as much as twenty 
feet high, and the time came when 
it had to be outlawed as a noxious 
weed. Nevertheless, it continues to 
flourish ; for the climate ensures that 
it is practically ineradicable. 

In this territory duck and quail 
were once to be found in thousands. 
New Zealand gunners, disregardful of 
game laws, and possibly assisted by 
some migratory change in the habits 
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of the duck, have made both varieties 
scarce where once they were plentiful. 
Imported pheasants, which took kindly 
to the new environment, would have 
done well if only gunners could have 
been persuaded that it was in their 
own interests to observe close seasons 
and not shoot hens. Nevertheless, 
pheasants are to be found in the 
north, and when I have collected 
my shooting party, which involves 
yet another digression, I will bring 
the reader back to Keri Keri. 

In the year 1930 there came to 
New Zealand two Europeans with 
unpronounceable names, whom we 
christened respectively “‘Mr Black” 
and ‘‘Mr White.” They had arrived 
determined to find a wild no-man’s- 
land, where the ordinary conventions 
of civilisation did not exist, and they 
were disappointed when their Consul 
introduced them as temporary members 
of The Northern Club in Auckland. 
** Where are the New Zealanders ?”’ 
they demanded. 

So the Consul took them over the 
clay road through the Mameku Bush 
to the Dead-Sea-like area of pumice 
land and ti-tree; to the girdle of 
green and blue and pumice-clouded 
lakes lying to the north of the lazily 
smoking voleano of Ngharrahoe, to 
the land of steam and sulphur and 
hollow-sounding earth ; in other words, 
to Rotorua, where the cooking-ranges 
of the Maoris are provided by Nature, 
and where, instead of heating your 
swimming-bath water, you cool it. 

I do not know if the Consul exag- 
gerated, but his story of fleeing Maori 
women, pursued by Black and White, 
who were in their turn being pursued 
by incensed Maori men, all round the 
hot pools and geysers of Whakare- 
warewa and Ohinimutu, sounded like 
an old-fashioned screen comedy. After 





this trouble had been settled the 
harassed Consul took them on a trip 
round the lakes and they found, on 
Lake Rotoma, a number of swans. 
Half of the visitors’ baggage consisted 
of guns and rifles, and here seemed a 
grand opportunity for them to do 
some shooting. While the Consul 
was busy hiring a launch, Black and 
White loaded their guns with swan- 
shot and went off for a stroll along 
the lake shore. They were away for 
about half an hour only, but it cost 
the Consul two hours, and the tourists 
several pounds, to restore peace. It 
appeared that the two sportsmen had 
fired at anything they saw moving. 
Their bag had included three tame 
ducks and a dog killed, and a horse 
and a Maori woman wounded. The 
woman had been hit in a portion of 
her anatomy which she indicated and 
could scarcely be restrained from dis- 
playing. Thereafter the launch pro- 
prietor refused the use of his launch, 
but was persuaded to change his 
mind for a doubled fee, when Black 
and White said they could manage the 
vessel without his assistance. 

By the time they were ready to 
leave the landing-place a number of 
interested spectators had assembled, 
and were rewarded by hearing a 
heated argument carried on in a 
strange European language. The argu- 
ment seemed to concern the question of 
who should pilot the launch, and who 
should shoot. Eventually Black took 
charge of throttle and tiller, but it 
was observed that his gun, loaded and 
cocked, was placed conveniently on 
the thwart beside him. White was 
in the bows, and as the launch moved 
away he was seen to reach for his 
bulging hip-pocket. A  quick-eyed 
spectator grabbed the Consul by the 
arm. 
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“By the holy poker!” he said 


excitedly, “he’s got a six-shooter. 
What’s he drawn it for do you think— 
the swans or his mate ?”’ 

“T’m afraid it Will be for the swans,” 
replied the Consul sadly. 

The position of the birds appeared 
to give the gunners a chance. Black, 
on easy throttle, was creeping up the 
left-hand shore towards a point. But 
the swans had not been inattentive. 
They had had this trick played on 
them before. So they had paddled 
quietly on until they were half a 
mile farther out. As the launch, 
now going full speed, rounded the 
point the swans began to take off. 
They became airborne at about the 
same moment as the launch came 
within extreme range. White raised 
his gun and took aim. This was too 
much for Black, who let go the tiller 
and grabbed his own gun. The launch 
went into a tight turn, and White 
fell overboard. Black fired both 
barrels in the general direction of 
the swans before again taking charge 
of throttle and tiller. He cruised 
towards his swimming companion, 
but kept the launch at some slight 
distance while they indulged in a 
slanging match. The sound of their 
voices travelled well over the water, 
but when the Consul was asked to 
interpret he said that few of the 
words being used were to be found 
in his dictionary. 

Such were the gentry I had been 
bribed heavily to fly north on a 
In the 
meantime they bought two dogs— 
indeterminate - looking, long - legged 
beasts which could be guaranteed to 
chase for miles. If these animals had 
not already formed the habit of ranging 
beyond effective gunshot distance, 


Black and White soon ensured the 
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eventuality. The man from whom 
they had been bought, running his 
hand over one of the dogs after the 
first incident, murmured that ‘ The 
pellets are that many it feels like the 
rivets of a ship.” 

The load was too great for one 
aircraft, so I persuaded James, my 
ex-pupil of exciting memory, to fly 
the Dessouter while I took Black and 
White in the other cabin machine. 
When I met James on conclusion 
of the trip he was looking a trifle 
disgruntled. 

“You knew what you were doing 
when you left moe with the dogs,” 
he said resentfully. 

“Why ?”’ I asked. 
air-sick ?”’ 

“You couldn’t make those dogs 
air-sick if you fed them on whale’s 
blubber and flew inverted all the 
way. They almost chewed a hole 
in the side of the machine, went 
ratting down the tail, and then went 
to sleep all over the rudder controls.”’ 

We had arrived in the late after- 
noon, and after covering and picket- 
ing the aeroplanes there remained only 
sufficient daylight for our hosts to 
indicate very sketchily the land over 
which we were to shoot on the follow- 
ing morning. During the evening we 
learnt that the opening of the season 
had, as usual, been anticipated, so 
that our chances of making a good 
bag were not very great. We hoped 
that the dogs of Black and White 
would be keen enough to face thick 
gorse. 

At midnight it began to rain. 
By the time breakfast was finished 
there was no sign of a break in the 
weather, and we assembled on the 
Rest-house verandah to watch what 
the Northerners describe as “ liquid 
sunshine’’ streaming down orange 
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and lemon trees and into a thirsty 
porous ground. To our astonishment 
the locals appeared to disregard the 
downpour, and we gathered that, as 
far as they were concerned, the shoot 
was still ‘‘on.’? When we reappeared 
they eyed our raincoats disdainfully, 
telling us that we should be wet 
through in an hour anyhow, and 
what was the use of carrying water. 

Black and White loaded their guns 
while we were yet on the verandah, 
and pointed them industriously in 
various directions. Their dogs, miss- 
ing for a few minutes, were discovered 
in the final act of demolishing a large 
joint of beef. James looked at me 
a trifle uncertainly—the locals phleg- 
matically—we were a bunch of aviators 
or foreigners, so mad anyhow. One 
of the local gunners had with him a 
nice golden retriever bitch of which 
he was very proud. He had been 
uncertain whether she should not 
have been left at home, and when 
he saw the foreigners’ dogs he hastily 
took the retriever away and locked 
her up, murmuring something about 
half-caste pi-dogs. 

We started in good style, walking 
up a tussocky grass field. A cock- 
pheasant got up at extreme range, 
and three of the guns were fired. 
As the bird stooped a little in acceler- 
ated flight there were excited yells 
from Black and White, and the 
latter reloaded hastily and again 
discharged both barrels in the wake 
of the departed bird. Their dogs 
bounded forward and coursed down 
the field. A dog belonging to one 
of the locals could not resist the 
temptation and followed suit, until 
brought to a reluctant halt at about 
a hundred yards distance by a torrent 
of abuse from his master. Feeling, 


however, that a start of a hundred 
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yards was not lightly to be thrown 
away he then ranged in front of the 
line of guns. We expostulated with 
the local. The local expostulated with 
his dog. We could just detect the 
flick of velvety ears as the spaniel 
received the orders, registered them, 
and proceeded to disregard them. 
We toiled after him, and the rain 
ran down our necks and soaked our 
shoulders. When the spaniel reached 
the end of the field beyond which 
the foreigners’ dogs had already dis. 
appeared, he turned and began to 
work his way back towards us down 
the side of the shelter belt. This 
looked more like business and cheered 
us considerably. All at once he 
stopped. ‘‘ He smell somothing,”’ an- 
nounced Black excitedly, leaving his 
place in the line and trotting across 
our front with a finger crooked within 
his trigger-guard. White followed 
him, with his gun muzzle pointing 
exactly into the middle of the back 
of his fellow-traveller. 

*“*Tf he stumbles, Number One is 
@ corpse,’ stated James unnecessarily. 
No one else made any comment, but 
expressions were wishful. Black and 
White were within twenty yards of 
the spaniel when the quail rose. 
Fortunately, they did so with such 
startling suddenness that, although 
both gunners fired, the pellets from 
White’s gun whizzed harmlessly over 
Black’s head. One bird fell, and as 
the spaniel bounded forward to retrieve 
it there was a crash from the shelter 
belt, the other two dogs shot out 
of the cover, and all three arrived 
at the same moment at the same 
spot. Two of them got hold of the 
bird ; the third seized his companion 
dog by the ear. Then Black and 
White arrived, and began to belabour 
the struggling heap with their gun: 
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barrels. Eventually, White succeeded 
in getting hold of the remains of the 
bird. He held the tattered fragments 
aloft for a* moment, then threw them 
in the face of one of the baying dogs. 
It galloped off with the largest portion, 
pursued by its companion. White 
reloaded and discharged both barrels 
in their direction: Black took off 
his hat, threw it on the ground, and 
stamped on it. 

Meantime, the spaniel had watched 
the flight of the remainder of the 
covey, and had marked it to ground 
in an isolated clump of gorse about 
two hundred yards distant. When 
this was observed by Black and 
White, they started off on a stalk, 
with the gorse clump as objective. 
One made a detour to the left and 
the other to the right. The idea 
seemed to be to arrive at the clump 
simultaneously from opposite sides. 
The remaining four gunners looked 
at each other. Then without a word 
one of the locals went off alone in 
pursuit of the spaniel, which was 
obviously on the scent of the running 
quail, while the remainder of the 
party walked quietly and speedily 
away. Not until we had put at least 
three hundred yards between our- 
selves and Messrs Black and White 
did we relax our vigilance. “I 
haven’t felt like that since I was on 
Gallipoli,” said the local. Then he 
gave his opinion of our guests, their 
ancestors, their country of origin, 
and their ultimate destination, con- 


- cluding with a brief but pungent 


description of their dogs. He con- 
gratulated himself on his perspicacity 
in locking up his well-bred bitch 
and expressed the wish, in heart-felt 
terms, that his old mother had been 
present to ensure that he did not 
make a something something fool of 
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himself by going out shooting with 
a pack of (condemned) lunatics. The 
recital seemed to do him good. 

We beat out a few small covers, 
putting up about half a dozen hen- 
pheasants, and three cocks which we 
shot, together with four and a half 
brace of quail. The rain continued 
to fall pitilessly and by one o’clock 
we had not a dry cartridge between 
us. We tramped into the village, 
where the only refreshment we could 
find was passion-fruit juice. Resigned 
now to all things, we drank it. Our 
way back to the Rest-house took us 
past the landing - field, where the 
aeroplanes were looking as mournful 
as only grounded aeroplanes can look 
when being rained on. I retrieved 
my emergency flask, and that with 
which it was provided enabled us in 
a few minutes to see life from a new 
angle. From time to time we had 
heard scattered shots, and once a 
regular fusillade. 

‘** What would that be?” I asked 
apprehensively. 

‘“Sounds as though they’d got 
something tree’d,”’ said James; “‘ how 
do you suppose they are keeping their 
cartridges dry ?”’ The local suggested 
amethod. On consideration we decided 
that it was not likely to be effective. 

As we drew near the Rest-house 
we heard another shot, quite near, 
and a few seconds later a cockerel 
popped out of the hedgerow on our 
left and legged it down the road in 
@ purposeful manner. We shouted a 
warning of our presence, and received 
a blithe hail in reply. There was 
no solid cover handy and we eyed 
each other anxiously. 

** * Cover from view is not necessarily 
cover from fire,’’’ I quoted; “I 
suggest we bolt for it.”’ The others 
needed no second invitation. We 
P 
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trotted in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the cockerel, feeling 
very large and naked. Suddenly the 
bird stopped with a startled ‘ squark.’ 
Black had sprung into the road in 
front of it with his gun levelled. To 
the echo of the shot the cockerel 
flew into the air, and we flung our- 
selves flat on the ground while ricochet- 
ting pellets whizzed over our heads. 
The moment we heard the second 
barrel fired we jumped up and raced 
down the road. James brought down 
Black with as nice a flying tackle as 
has ever been seen. I seized his gun. 
Down the breeze came floating a 
trail of feathers, and from the yard 
in front came sounds of an indignation 
meeting in the poultry colony. Black, 
with one cheek pressed into the 
ground, ceased struggling and watched 
the downfall of the last feather. 
Finally, ‘“‘What a pity,’ he said 
regretfully. 


“Why did you do it? 
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Could you not see that with one more 
shot I would ’ave ’ad ’im ?”’ 

We continued our walk towards 
the Rest-house in waterlogged silence, 
One of the dogs belonging to Black 
and White came to meet us. ‘‘ Where's 
the other, I wonder ?”’ queried James, 
** At North Cape by now, I shouldn’t 
wonder,”’ suggested the local. 

The Rest-house came within sight. 
As we approached the verandah we 
saw that it was already occupied. 
Two dogs lay there contentedly : one 
of them was the companion of the cur 
now slinking at our heels; the other 
was the retriever bitch. 

We did not look in the direction 
of the local, but we gathered he was 
meeting with some difficulty in his 
breathing. Finally, he sighed and 
looked down at the dog at his feet. 
**'You know,’ he said, ‘this isn’t 
such a bad specimen of a dog really ; 
it’s only that he’s never been trained.” 
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FAREWELL TO BEARERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR KERR FRASER-TYTLER, EK.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. 


I was reading a short time ago an 
article on Britons in India in a journal? 
which expressly permits, though it 
does not necessarily agree with, many 
varieties of opinion among its con- 
tributors, when I came across the 
following :— 


“The oppression of one people 
by another leaves its sores upon 
the character of both. British 
rule in India has bred a foul 
streak of racial hatred which 
has still to be eradicated in 
Britain. .. .” 


Has it? Idonotthinkso. Hatred, 
racial or political, has never been part 
of the British make-up. We do not 
hate foreign people; it is too much 
trouble. Usually we rather like them ; 
they interest and sometimes amuse us. 
In the nineteenth century, in the days 
of our great, if brief, material pros- 
perity, some British people had an 
insular and rather arrogant contempt 
for all foreigners, but we have been 
chastened. On the Indian side there 
was undoubtedly some racial hatred 
among those who had imbibed some- 
thing of the lessons of freedom we had 
taught them. It could not well be 
otherwise, and I often used to think, 
during many years in the East, that 
had I been one of India’s intelligentsia 
I should certainly have been very 


’ anti-British, simply from a feeling of 


frustration and a desire for that free- 
dom of which I had heard so much. 
But there was no oppression about 
British rule, and for that reason there 
was little or no racial hatred among 
vast if inarticulate sections of the 


great Indian community, who had 
learnt to look to the integrity, charity, 
and impartiality of the British rulers 
of India as their main safeguard 
against exploitation and misrule. Alien 
rule can never for long be wholly 
satisfactory, but I am inclined to 
think that of all the many strangers 
who have held dominion in India since 
the Greeks first crossed the Hindu 
Kush over two thousand years ago, 
the British have the best record for the 
peace, security, and good government 
which followed in their train. 

Now that they have gone there will 
be many, I feel sure, who will be 
sorry in their heart of hearts, and will 
remember with regret the feeling of 
security and stability which has surely 
departed with them. And among 
these there will be one small section 
of the community, the servant class, 
who in their generation will be sad at 
our going, and will remember us, I 
believe, with affection, as we shall 
remember them with affection, and 
profound regret, what time we gloomily 
wash our own dishes and brush our 
own shoes in this brave new world of 
socialism and no servants. 

The servant class was drawn from 
many strata of Indian society, from 
the highest to the lowest. I once had 
a Brahmin bearer, and as a very junior 
subaltern was introduced to many 
facets of Indian life by this wise, 
kindly, and expensive old man. At 
the other end of the scale, on service 
in the first World War, I had a trans- 
border Pathan to perform the func- 
tions of bearer, and owed much to his 
devotion though but little to his skill. 





1 * Eastern World,’ February 1948. 
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In between these two extremes there 
passes across the kaleidoscope of 
memory many types and many scenes. 
Our servants came to us from all over 
India: from Madras, immaculate, 
discreet, the perfect gentlemen’s gentle- 
men; from Goa, the de Souzas and 
de Silvas and many other scions of 
Portugal, faithful, honest, and wonder- 
ful house servants; from the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, loyal, de- 
voted body-servants—from all over 
India they came to us, and all over 
the world they went with us. 

One has heard of them in Africa, 
through the Middle East, in high Asia. 
One can see them so clearly ; the cook 
rising superbly to some great occasion 
in some great house, or with equal 
aplomb preparing an admirable four- 
course dinner in camp while the rain 
beats down on his frail shelter and the 
wind strives to tear it from the ground ; 
the bearer turning out ‘ master’ in all 
the glory of full dress, or hunched on 
a village pony doggedly climbing in his 
train over some remote mountain 
pass; even the humble sweeper, the 
untouchable, following his grisly pro- 
fession, could show his feelings by his 
devotion to our dogs. Many more 
there were—syces, shikaris, drivers, 
and all the rest; they knew us well, 
even as we knew them; we knew the 
best and the worst of each other, and 
between us there was a very kindly 
bond. It is held by many that it is 
wrong to rule an alien race, even as 
we ruled the Indians, and yet :— 


“ And yet there was something between the 

two 

That you shared with them and they shared 
with you, 

Brittle and dim, but a streak of gold, 

A genuine kindness, unbought, unsold, 

Graciousness founded on hopeless wrong, 

But queerly living and queerly strong... .”} 
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Surely such a bond as this, wrong 
though it may be in the tenets of 
political theory, is better than the 
‘freedom’ of the police state, or the 
uncomfortable racial antagonisms such 
as one now finds in the Southern 
States of America. 

There has recently come into my 
hands the record of a soldier who 
became a bearer, a record which must, 
I think, be unique among all the many 
that tell of long and faithful service 
among our Asiatic servants. I my- 
self never saw the old man whose 
history this record describes; for he 
died in 1926 at a ripe old age, while 
still in harness, in the Hazara district 
of the North-West Frontier Province 
a few months before I was posted to 
that part of the frontier. But I often 
heard of him as a remarkable char- 
acter, who had seen much service and 
taken part in divers wars, first as a 
sepoy and later as a faithful camp 
follower and body-servant of many 
British officers. 

I should like to have met someone 
who knew him in his prime, in the 
days of Roberts and Cavagnari and 
Lockhart, with all of whom he served ; 
for he must have been a man of excep- 
tional force of character, and yet 
quite prepared to spend his life as a 
body-servant of British officers. How 
very strange and to us incomprehen- 
sible must be the mentality of such a 
man ; to start life as a murderer and 
end up as a servant in a cement fac- 
tory ; to go through such an astound- 
ing experience as the defence of the 
Kabul Residency in 1879, and forty 
years later to be a mess waiter with a 
battery in Gallipoli, and a first-class 
mess waiter at that! He would be, 
of course; no man could have done 
all that he did who was not super- 





1 This is taken from “‘ John Brown’s Body,” by Vincent Benet. 
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latively good at his job, and yet 
entirely without ambition to be other 
than he was, or to rise above the task 
of laying out master’s clothes and 
seeing that the gentlemen got their 
drinks. I have a photograph of him 
before me as I write, taken in his old 
age; a good-looking old man with 
three rows of medal ribbons on a 
faded khaki coat, white pyjamas, and 
a well-tied Pathan puggri. But there 
is nothing particularly striking about 
him, nothing to indicate that he 
was other than a very commonplace 
Muhammadan servant—nothing, that 
is, except the medal ribbons. These 
tell something of his story, and shortly 
before he died he gave details of it to 
someone who managed with difficulty 
to follow the toothless old man, jab- 
bering a mixture of Urdu and Persian, 
and took the story down as a coherent 
narrative. It is, I think, worth repeat- 
ing, though there are in it certain 
details which seem a little doubtful. 

The first of these is his statement 
that he was an Afghan of the Durrani 
tribe and came from a village called 
Banda Mian Abdul Karim, three 
marches north of Kabul. There is no 
such village now of that name in or 
near this locality ; but that is a small 
matter. Villages in Afghanistan are 
often ephemeral structures, and a 
hundred years ago there might easily 
have been a village so-called in the 
Koh-i-Daman -valley which has long 
since disappeared. Nor does it very 
much matter that anyone who came 
from a village of that name and spoke 
Persian was more likely to be a Tajik, 
of the old Iranian stock, than a Durrani. 
It sounds well to call yourself a Dur- 
rani Afghan, a tribesman of no mean 
tribe, when you come down from the 
Afghan hills with the stains of a blood- 
feud on your hands to enlist in the 
Armies of India. 
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For that is how Ghulam Muhammad 
started his career. It was one of those 
family feuds, a betrothal followed by a 
repudiation by the parents of the 
bride—“‘ the marriage arranged... 
will not take place”’: to us a not un- 
common occurrence to be taken as 
best one may, but often with a dis- 
tinct sense of relief. But to an Afghan 
the breaking of such a contract is the 
greatest of all insults, and the start of 
many a blood-feud on the frontier. 
So Ghulam Muhammad vindicated 
his honour in the customary way by 
murdering in-their sleep his uncle and 
his cousin, the father and brother of 
the girl, and thus having made his 
home too hot to hold him betook him- 
self to India, to Dera Ismail Khan, that 
well-known rendezvous on the banks 
of the Indus for Afghans of all sorts 
and conditions. 

Here he found a brother, serving in 
one of the regiments of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, the 4th Cavalry. These 
regiments, raised shortly before the 
Mutiny to provide the civil authorities 
with some means of controlling the 
most unruly citizens of the newly 
acquired North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, welcomed to their ranks any 
likely young Afghan who could pay 
his enlistment money and handle a 
rifle. Ghulam Muhammad could do 
both, and so joined his brother as a 
trooper in the regiment. He was with 
the 4th Cavalry for seven years and 
saw some fighting in one of the early 
frontier expeditions into Waziristan 
and got his first medal. It was 
probably the expedition against the 
Mahsud Wazirs of 1860. These famous 
thieves had shown, to quote the 
official account, “pre-eminence in 
plunder and violence; their raids 
increased year by year in daring, till 
at last in 1859, after years of im- 
munity, their chiefs brought a body of 
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five or six thousand men into the 
plains for plunder.’”’ The outcome was 

a brief and bloody encounter with the 

forces of law and order, the first per- 

haps of many such affairs. 

But Ghulam Muhammad does not 
seem to have cared much for soldier- 
ing, and took his discharge after seven 
years in the ranks. He gives as his 
reason for leaving the army the rather 
curious story that a native officer of 
the regiment, who was a mochi (shoe- 
maker) by class, had the effrontery to 
ask him, a Durrani Afghan, to massage 
his legs for him. Such a request from 
@ mochi was a dire insult, and, as we 
have seen, Ghulam Muhammad was 
not a person to insult with impunity. 
However, he did not murder the mochi, 
but merely took his discharge and 
entered civil life, as a bearer to an 
officer of the Ist Sikh Regiment of the 
Frontier Force. 

This must have been about 1870; 
for we next find Ghulam Muhammad 
on service with his master, Captain 
H. C. Rice, in the Jowaki expedition 
of 1877, one of those innumerable 
little border wars of which there were 
no fewer than thirty-seven in the 
thirty years that elapsed between the 
British annexation of the Punjab in 
1849 and the second Afghan War. 
The Jowaki Afridis, who live just 
across the border above the little 
cantonment of Kohat, seem to have 
been giving a good deal of trouble 
about this time. There were two 
expeditions against them, in 1877 and 
1878, in the second of which some 
7000 troops were employed and sixty- 
one casualties sustained, quite a lot 
for a border scrap. Among them was 
Captain Rice, shot in the chest as he 
stood up to give an order. Ghulam 
Muhammad was with him and helped 
to carry his master out of action; and 
then went back with all the sangfroid 
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of a faithful valet to fetch his master’s 
hat and sword! Rice was given two 
years’ furlough and a Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy out of this campaign. 
Ghulam Muhammad does not seem to 
have got very much save a war medal 
and a monthly retaining fee of Rs. 12 
to keep him going till his master 
returned. 

But he was not a man to sit idle for 
long, and when Major (afterwards Sir 
Louis) Cavagnari wrote to him, saying 
that he had his master’s permission 
to employ him, Ghulam Muhammad 
hastened to Peshawar to take service 
again. The year was 1878, and there 
was a witch’s cauldron of trouble 
brewing beyond the Khyber and the 
frontier hills. For some time now the 
Russians had been seeking to embroil 
the Afghans with the British, and in 
June of this year General Stoletov 
with a Russian mission set out from 
Tashkent. A month later he was 
received by the Amir Shir Ali in Kabul. 
The British Government promptly 
decided that they, too, must send a 
mission to counteract this breach of 
the solemn undertaking entered into 
by Russia in 1872 to have no dealings 
with Afghanistan. General Sir Nevile 
Chamberlain was chosen as envoy, 
Major Cavagnari was appointed to his 
staff, and Ghulam Muhammad re- 
turned to his native land in Cavag- 
nari’s train. The old man’s tale gets 
somewhat confused at this point, but 
the gist of it is clear. He was told 
by Cavagnari that the mission was 
going to Kabul to condole with the 
Amir on the death of his son, which 
was partly true, and he accompanied 
Cavagnari on that September morning 
of 1878 when the emissaries of the 
British mission were refused passage 
through the Khyber Pass by the 
Afghan guard, and the Amir by this 
action sealed his own fate. War 
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followed, and in the spring of 1879 
Yakub Khan, Sher Ali’s son and suc- 
cessor, made an illusory peace with 
the British and agreed most unwisely 
to receive a permanent British mission 
in Kabul. 

And so in August 1879 we find 
Ghulam Muhammad following Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, the first British 
envoy to the Court of the Amir since 
1841, up the steep slopes of the 
Kurram valley and the Peiwar Kotal 
and down the Logar valley to Kabul, 
where, in the words of Cavagnari, 
“The Embassy entered the city this 
morning and received a most brilliant 
reception.” Too brilliant—almost from 
the start the clouds began to gather 
round the little mission. It was very 
small, consisting only of the envoy 
with a secretary and doctor, and an 
escort of seventy-seven men of the 
Corps of Guides under Lieutenant 
Hamilton, too few to be any real pro- 
tection, but large enough to excite 
hostility. It was housed in quarters 
immediately under the great fortress 
of the Bala Hisar, and within a stone’s- 
throw of the Amir’s palace. 

There, one hot September morning 
six weeks after their arrival, the little 
band of Englishmen and their Indian 
escort were attacked by an over- 
whelming mob of fanatical and dis- 
orderly Afghan soldiery, dissatisfied 
with the pay they had just received 
from the Amir’s paymaster, and seek- 
ing someone on whom to vent their 
wrath. All day the mission fought it 


. out. Messages to the Amir asking 


for his help produced no result; he 
probably had not the power, and 
he certainly had not the courage, to 
intervene. By three o’clock in the 
afternoon the Residency was on fire, 
and the Englishmen had all been 
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killed in a last desperate sortie headed 
by Hamilton, but the remnant of the 
escort fought on, maintaining to the 
end the high traditions of their famous 
corps. By eight o’clock in the even- 
ing there was none left alive in the 
Residency to carry on the fight, but 
300 dead round the smouldering walls 
showed that the men of the Guides 
had died hard. 

Ghulam Muhammad’s account of 
what happened differs somewhat from 
the generally accepted story, but this 
is not unnatural. He seems to have 
stayed with Cavagnari till very near 
the end, and to have tended him after 
he was wounded in the head. Finally, 
after Hamilton had charged out for 
the last time and the whole place 
was on fire, Cavagnari bade Ghulam 
Muhammad save himself. So he went 
down and joined a few of the other 
servants in the bathroom, along with 
two sepoys who were still fighting. 
Then at last the Afghans broke in and 
it was all over. Ghulam Muhammad 
owed his life to the fact that he was 
an Afghan and unarmed. He was 
befriended by a fellow-countryman, a 
Colonel in the Amir’s army, who threw 
a cloak over him and hurried him away 
to the Bala Hisar, where the wretched 
Amir was “running here and there in 
his palace and shouting: ‘ What has 
happened was fated to happen !’”’ 

Ghulam Muhammad was kept a 
prisoner in the palace until a month 
later the British entered Kabul, when 
he was handed over to the Com- 
mander of the British Force, Gen- 
eral (afterwards Field-Marshal Lord) 
Roberts, and took service with him, 
He appears to have been the only 
man who was in the Residency 
throughout that day and lived to 
tell the tale. 





1 The best description is given in the ‘ History of the Guides,’ Chapter VII. 
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One would have thought that after 
such an experience Ghulam Muhammad 
would have sought more peaceful 
employment somewhere in the Madras 
Presidency or elsewhere far removed 
from all these wars and alarms. But 
no—the rest of his story is an epitome 
of the British wars of the ensuing 
forty years, too long to tell in any 
detail. Let us just glance briefly at 
his subsequent record. 

After Roberts went home Ghulam 
Muhammad returned to his old master, 
Colonel Rice, till his retirement in 
1886. These were peaceful years 
even on the ever-restless frontier, and 
Ghulam Muhammad led a quiet life 
till 1888, when he accompanied General 
M‘Queen on two expeditions against 
the Black Mountain tribes in that wild 
country overlooking the Indus valley 
above Abbotabad. A few years later 
he was with General Sir William 
Lockhart, taking part in the opera- 
tions in Tirah of 1897-98 against the 
Afridis, a campaign which always 
remains implanted in the memory of, 
at any rate, one schoolboy of those 
days, fascinated by the story of the 
Gordons storming the heights of Dar- 
gai with Piper Findlater sitting on a 
rock half-way up, playing “‘ The Cock 
o’ the North ”’ on his pipes. 

Two years later Ghulam Muhammad 
was off to Africa to join in the Boer 
War, but he only stayed three months ; 
for Indian troops were not taking part 
in the ‘ White Man’s War’ and his 
master was employed only in escorting 
Boer prisoners to India. Next we find 
him in Burma, bearer to an officer on 
secret service in the Kachin Hills, 
disguised as a native in Burmese 
clothes and a false pigtail. 

Here the narrative once more gets 
rather involved, and apparently loses 
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its chronological order. He allows a 
period of twelve years to elapse be- 
tween the Burma affair and his next 
spell of active service which took 
place in Somaliland and lasted nine 
months. But there does not appear 
to have been any active service in 
Somaliland after 1905 until the last - 
war, and Ghulam Muhammad’s com- 
paratively long spell of peaceful life 
must have come from 1905 to 1914. 
He appears to have missed “ Wilcox’s 
Week-end Wars,’ which took place 
round about 1908 in Zakka Khel 
country and other turbulent places 
along the frontier. 

By 1914 Ghulam Muhammad was 
well over seventy years of age, but 
this did not seem to deter him in any 
way. He served with the 26th Moun- 
tain Battery as mess servant, and 
disembarked with them on the Anzac 
beaches on the first day of the Galli- 
poli landing and remained with them 
till the beaches were finally evacuated. 
He was wounded on Gallipoli, when a 
Turkish sniper shot him through the 
arm as he was gathering sticks with 
which to cook his master’s dinner. 
He lay quiet till the Turk disappeared, 
and then went back to the cookhouse 
and put some salt on the wound and 
tied it up with a piece of cloth. Ten 
days later the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Birdwood, happened to see 
him and “asked why I had my arm 
tied up, and when I told him he 
laughed and said I was a real tough 
old man.”’ 

And there, I think, we may leave 
him, with ‘ Birdy’s’ words for his 
epitaph—‘“‘ A real tough old man!” 
Indeed he was, and a loyal old man— 
a fine specimen of a very faithful 
company—the nauk’r-log, the servant- 
folk of India. 
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COMMENT. 


THe Government could have found 
plenty of good reasons for holding a 
session this autumn. There was Berlin, 
still blockaded, with Mr Molotov 
becoming less approachable in Moscow, 
and winter, with all its impediments 
to air transport, drawing nearer. 
There was the unettled problem of 
Palestine, where the shocking murder 
of Count Bernadotte took place while 
the House was sitting. There was 
Malaya, where the operations against 
the Communists have assumed the 
dimensions of a minor campaign. 
There was the collision between India 
and Hyderabad, presenting the world 
with the scandalous spectacle of some- 
thing very like civil war within the 
Commonwealth. There was the whole 
question of Imperial Defence, which 
was becoming a matter of alarming 
urgency. There was, as ever, the 
economic situation. In all this 
Members of Parliament would have 
found plenty to discuss, but none 
of these subjects was the pretext 
for calling them together. This, of 
course, was the supposed necessity cf 
curtailing the powers of the House 
of Lords. 

Seldom has the country been con- 
fronted with so open a piece of party 
manoeuvring. .The House of Lords 
was to be punished not for anything 
it had done, but for something it 
Once already this year, 
over the question of capital punish- 
ment, it had shown itself a better 
interpreter of the people’s will than 
the House of Commons had been. It 
might repeat the achievement over the 
Bill for nationalising the Iron and 
Steel industries. Even this is to put 
& charitable interpretation upon the 


Government’s conduct; for, in spite 
of Mr Morrison’s disclaimers, everyone 
is aware that the Bill to diminish still 
further the veto of the House of Lords 
was part of the bargain between the 
Government and its Left Wing sup- 
porters. It was the price for dropping 
the Iron and Steel Bill from last 
session’s programme. It ensures that, 
whatever the House of Lords may do 
about the Bill, it shall become law 
within the life of the present Parlia- 
ment. So it can, and so probably it 
will; but the Government will be 
grievously disappointed if it had any 
idea of whipping up popular wrath 
against the Peers. It can establish no 
analogy with 1910, when the House of 
Lords, after vetoing the Liberal Govern- 
ment’s two major measures, rejected 
a Money Bill, and when the attack 
upon it was led by such a master of 
invective and electoral tactics as Mr 
Lloyd George. Mr Aneurin Bevan, 
contrary to his own opinion, is no 
Lloyd ‘George, and if he were, the 
situation and the mood of the country 
are different. Under the astute leader- 
ship of Lord Salisbury, the Opposition 
in the House of Lords has behaved 
with exasperating discretion, and 
people are too conscious of grave 
events and even graver possibilities to 
be patient of sham fights. So while 
the King’s Speech mentioned nothing 
but the Second Parliament Bill, the 
debate that followed, after a few rather 
perfunctory remarks about it, covered 
almost every subject under the sun. 
Nor did Ministers, with uneasy con- 
sciences, show themselves at all anxious 
to recall Members to the agenda. 
They might well have preferred the 
House to talk about the weather than 
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about the true purpose of the Autumn 
Session of 1948. 


When a dream, or something that 
the world would call a wild idea, is 
born in a man’s brain, his children 
sometimes, but he rarely, will live to 
see the fantasy turn into a fact. When 
Mr Jinnah first produced the idea of 
Pakistan, most of his fellow-country- 
men mocked, and a great many even 
among the Moslems refused to treat 
the proposal seriously. Indeed, it was 
suspected that Mr Jinnah was only 
using it as a bargaining counter in 
order to get better terms from the 
Hindus in a future united India. 
Whether this was his plan in the early 
days is doubtful: what is certain is 
that as time went on Pakistan passed 
from the realm of speculation into 
that of practical politics. In the end 
Mr Jinnah’s position became unshak- 
able. The man who says “No” and 
goes on saying “‘ No,” and will say 
very little else, will always win in a 
negotiation with the man who says 
“If” and “ Perhaps.” Pakistan be- 
came a certainty when Mr Rajago- 
palachari, now Governor-General of 
India, became a reluctant convert. 
Mr Jinnah remained, as he had always 
been, a hard bargainer; but once his 
principle had been accepted, no detail 
presented an insuperable obstacle. So 
Pakistan was born and he became its 
first Governor-General. Now he is 
dead, and of the three chief operators 
of the Indian dichotomy only Mr Nehru 
remains. 

Mr Jinnah died at a critical moment 
for the new Dominion. Not only did 
he leave the business of Kashmir un- 
settled, but the breath was hardly out 
of his body before Indian troops were 
marching into Hyderabad. The grav- 
ity of this successful aggression was 
not so much in its effect upon Hydera- 
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bad as in the possibility that such 
drastic action would reopen communal 
warfare throughout the sub-Continent. 
Nor has the surrender of Hyderabad 
eliminated this possibility. Opinion 
in Pakistan has been restless enough 
under the provocations from Kashmir, 
where a Hindu governs a Mohammedan 
majority. There is really no satis- 
factory answer to the Moslem argument 
that what is sauce for the Hyderabad 
goose should also be sauce for the 
Kashmir gander, and that if Hydera- 
bad should join India because its 
population is predominantly Hindu, 
Kashmir should join Pakistan because 
its population is predominantly 


‘Moslem. So long as this principle is 


undecided, disputes with all their 
danger to peace will drag on; and 
where communal hostility is endemic, 
not much is needed for it to become 
an epidemic. 

Juridically the Nizam of Hyderabad 
had a very good case; for he is a 
sovereign ruler and received an assur- 
ance from the Government of the 
United Kingdom that he would be 
free to choose between India, Pakistan, 
and independence. No court of arbi- 
tration could have sanctioned his 
coercion, and in the recent dispute 
India was as much an aggressor as 
was Hitler in his relations with Czecho- 
slovakia or Poland. It is nevertheless 
true that questions of this kind can 
seldom be settled juridically. Behind 
the legal arguments are two facts 
which cannot be ignored. The first of 
these is that at least eighty per cent 
of the population of Hyderabad are 
Hindus. The other fact is that the 
Ruling Princes with their semi-feudal 
state are anomalies in the twentieth 
century. Had it not been for their 
Treaty arrangements with Britain, 
most of them would probably have 
disappeared long ago, and they could 
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hardly hope to survive in the new 
Indian order. At the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars most of the minor 
princes of Germany were ‘ mediatised,’ 
retaining their titles and their private 
estates, but losing most of their 
political authority. Something of the 
same kind has already befallen the 
great majority of the States which 
have joined India, and it is obviously 
the eventual if not the immediate 
solution. India put herself in the 
wrong in her dispute with Hyderabad 
by being in too much of a hurry. 
The Nizam had already made great 
concessions. He had signed the Stand- 
still Agreement; on the issue of 
accession he had proposed a plebiscite 
under neutral supervision; he had 
offered to refer the whole question to 
the Security Council. Whatever may 
be thought of his earlier handling of 
the negotiations, latterly he showed an 
accommodating spirit. He could hardly 
have offered more, and to answer him 
with an armed invasion was inexcus- 
able. The Indians have won a military 
victory which ultimately may cost 
them as much as a defeat. 


To have attended the Congress of 
so-called Intellectuals at Wroclaw 
(Breslau) must have been very like 
looking in at the Mad Hatter’s Tea- 
party. Never, even in a season of con- 
ferences of every kind, has so much 
solemn nonsense been talked. The 
Congress opened with a mystery about 
Dr Einstein, who sent a message 


. which for some unexplained reason was 


suppressed. Possibly it contained 
traces of those ‘ Rightist deviations ’ 
which have been the undoing of so 
many of the ‘ intellectuals ’ of Eastern 
Europe. At any rate it was not read ; 
and the ‘ intellectuals,’ bereft of the 
assistance of the world’s greatest 
physicist, had to find their own enter- 
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tainment. This they did most success- 
fully. Mr Albert E. Kahn of the 
United States observed that the time 
had come to change the government 
of his country and that Henry Wallace 
was the man for the job. The rosy 
view which Communists everywhere 
have been taking of Mr Wallace’s 
prospects in the Presidential Election 
is shared by few outside the Party and 
by no informed person inside the 
United States. Even more curious 
than Mr Kahn’s obiter dictum was the 
assertion of that ecclesiastical oddity, 
the Dean of Canterbury, shortly before 
the Congress opened, that Mr Wallace 
was sure to be President within three 
years. Something must have gone 
wrong with Dr Hewlett Johnson’s 
dates; for there is an election this 
year and there will be another in 
1952, but there can be nothing in 
between ; so that unless the American 
Constitution is to be overthrown or 
Mr Wallace wins in November (and if 
so, why ‘three years’ ?), he cannot 
possibly fulfil this prophecy. The 
Dean, of course, was at the Congress, 
where no doubt he found many con- 
genial spirits among the assembled 
‘ intellectuals.’ He paid for his passage 
with a delightful account of how he 
had been refused a visa to the United 
States. His compatriot, Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, not to be outdone, 
stated that ninety-nine per cent of 
Britons do not want another war and 
that the other one per cent are in the 
Foreign Office. Possibly, just as dates 
mean little to the Dean, simple sums 
in arithmetic are beneath the notice 
of a man of science of the calibre of 
Professor Haldane; but it is just 
worth remarking that one per cent of 
the population of Great Britain means 
a figure of half a million, and that 
even Lord Woolton has not charged 
the Government with expanding the 
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Foreign Office to that extent. Finally, 
a Russian representative, M. Fadicev, 
had some profound observations to 
make about hyenas and jackals, with 
especial reference to Mr T. 8. Eliot. 
These were a few of the high-lights 
in a first-class variety entertainment. 
“*At any rate, I'll never go there 
again!’ said Alice as she picked her 
way through the wood. ‘It’s the 
stupidest tea-party I ever was at in 
all my life.’ ”’ 

Incidentally the Marxist preoccupa- 
tion with hyenas is another political 
curiosity of these days. For rather 
different reasons the Pope, Mr Churchill, 
and Marshal Tito are all hyenas. In 
fact, anyone uncongenial to a Marxist 
is a hyena, that is if he is not a jackal. 
The words have been admitted into 
the judicial and parliamentary voca- 
bularies of East European countries 
which still have alleged courts of law 
and so-called legislatures. When the 
Allies entered Rome during the war, 
they decided to bring to trial the 
former Fascist Chief of Police. Shortly 
before the proceedings were to open, 
a British officer visited the Russian 
who was to represent his country 
among the judges. The Russian 
showed him with some satisfaction the 
speech he was proposing to make. It 
began with the words, “‘ Fascist beast ! 
Capitalist hyena!” Either because 
some of the more old-fashioned Allies 
thought this mode of address in- 
appropriate to a judicial occasion or 
for some other reason, it was decided 
that the Italians should try the man 
themselves. They did, and duly hanged 
him. 

By contrast with Breslau the 
annual gathering of the Trade Union 
Congress was a very humdrum busi- 
ness. Sir Stafford Cripps produced a 
solitary gleam of unconscious humour 
with his appeal—‘“‘ Let us throw all 


our energies and brains into a deter. 
mined attack on productivity ”°—which 
is the exact opposite of what pre. 
sumably he intended to say. The 
Conference, however, was notable for 
the new docility and discipline in the 
ranks of political labour. There were 
no formidable Left-wing revolts to be 
repressed, few untimely resolutions to 
be opposed, and not a single adverse 
vote to explain. The influence of Sir 
Stafford Cripps seems to have ad. 
vanced, that of his critics to have 
declined. It is true that the policy of 
freezing wages is no more popular 
than it was, but it was accepted by 
the Congress provided profits are 
frozen too. Sir Stafford had to obey 
as a Socialist, even though he may 
sigh as a Chancellor. The economists 
of Socialism have never fully grasped 
the truth that a restriction of profits, 
however gratifying to the wage-earner, 
is a penalty to the Exchequer as well 
as a discouragement to enterprise. 
The Chancellor must have his money 
somehow. He will extract it most 
painlessly out of profits. The higher 
these are the more he will get, and the 
lower these are the less. If he cannot 
raise what he needs by direct taxation, 
he will have to resort to indirect ; so 
that the wage-earner is likely to dis- 
cover to his cost that in restricting the 
rentier’s income he has merely in- 
creased the cost of his own beer and 
tobacco. 

The steadiness of the Trade Union 
Congress in supporting the Govern- 
ment’s policy was nevertheless remark- 
able. It set an admirable example to 
our neighbours across the Channel, 
who have been drifting from one 
political crisis to another largely be- 
cause Government, Assembly, and 
people are lacking in the collective 
courage necessary to cope resolutely 
with the troubles of the times. What 
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the Government proposed, tardy and 
inadequate as it was, the Assembly, 
with its fingers upon the pulses of the 
electors, refused; and the electors 
themselves, in all the affliction of in- 
flation, are unready for the further 
sacrifices which alone can check the 
upward movement of prices. 


The treatment of Field-Marshals 
von Rundstedt, von Brauchitsch, and 
von Manstein, and Colonel-General 
Strauss has provoked some uncom- 
fortable reflections, which Mr Bevin’s 
statement in the House of Commons 
has failed to dispel. For more than 
three years after the war was over we 
kept them in captivity, without trial 
or, so far as is known, the hint of a 
trial. They were in failing health, 
and finally, when our conduct was 
called in question and their release 
was demanded, we announced that 
they were to be tried as war criminals. 
In the first place, although habeas 
corpus is not applicable to prisoners of 
war, the principle of habeas corpus 
ought to bind us in all matters of 
crime and punishment. We have no 
moral right to keep anyone in con- 
finement after a war has ended without 
at the very least declaring our reasons 
for so doing. If we believed these 
men were war criminals, we should 
have said so. In three years we could 
surely have produced a prima facie 
case against them; and if we failed 
to produce such a case, the obvious 
inference is that it could not be made. 


_Mr Bevin acknowledged and regretted 


the delay, but his assurance that 
there was a prima facie case, coupled 
as it was with an admission that 
the evidence was still being ‘ collated 
and examined,’ did little to lighten 
the mystery. The prosecutions at 
Nuremberg were criticised for the 
length of time they took; but they 
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were far more complicated than any 
proceedings against four German 
soldiers could be, and these men 
were still in prison long after Nurem- 
berg had become a memory. 

That in itself is bad enough, but the 
Government’s later action was worse. 
A number of people began to agitate 
for the release of the four men, and 
the answer was not to let them to go, 
but to proclaim that they would be 
tried. It looks suspiciously as though 
the bureaucrat, pricked by the criti- 
cism yet unwilling to admit negligence, 
was simply trying to justify himself. 
But it will not do, and anyone but 
the most hardened of bureaucrats 
must have known that it would not 
do. If the soldiers were suspected of 
being war criminals, they might well 
have stood beside their colleagues in 
the dock at Nuremberg; and until 
the other day no one knew why, 
nearly two years after the Nuremberg 
trials were over, they were still in 
prison. 

There is, however, suspicion of an- 
other explanation, nearly if not quite 
as discreditable. It is that we did not 
believe there was a prima facie case 
against the prisoners, but did not like to 
declare our opinion for fear of ‘‘ what 
the Russians would say.” So we did 
not try them: we merely shut them 
up in the hope that one day, when 
Russian attention was withdrawn, 
they could be inconspicuously released. 
Unhappily for this extraordinary policy 
—if it was the policy—some well- 
meaning busybodies began to ask 
questions and make remarks. Our 
hands were forced and the plan had 
to be dropped. This explanation is 
not so far-fetched as at first sight it 
might appear to be. The idea of 
appeasing the Russians by handing 
over small portions of our principles 
lingers on, in spite of every discourage- 
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ment, and people can still be met who 
reason on these lines. No one is going 
to persuade them of the plain but 
unwelcome fact that the Russians 
will not become a whit more amenable 
by ‘concessions’ of this kind: that 
on the contrary they will become more 
exigent. We shall not appease a 
hungry tiger by tossing him an occa- 
sional morsel. He does not want a few 
titbits : he wants the whole carcase. 
The men, however, are to be tried, 
with what result remains to be seen. 
Their defence against any charges that 
may be brought will presumably be 
the same as that of von Keitel and 
the other ex-Service prisoners at 
Nuremberg. They were, they main- 
tained, soldiers and sailors and had to 
obey orders. If Hitler told them to 
invade Poland or Norway or Holland, 
they did not question the propriety of 
the order, but did as they were bid. 
In British law at any rate such a 
defence is not admissible. A man is 
responsible for his actions and cannot 
plead in extenuation that they were 
ordered by someone else. Yet most 
people felt at the time that there was 
a difference between the guilt of the 
Service prisoners and that of men like 
Goering and Ribbentrop. The dis- 
tinction may be hard to explain or to 
justify, for the German civilian, too, 
might claim that he was under orders ; 
but the feeling was there and the 
sentences at Nuremberg showed that 
the Court itself was not uninfluenced 
by it. Clearly, in any country the 
decision is harder for the soldier than 
it is for the civilian. For a soldier to 
refuse to obey an order is a serious 
military offence; nor is he greatly 
fortified by the thought that a Court 
may subsequently find that he was 
justified in his disobedience. He has 
to weigh the certainty of the order 
against the uncertainty of the Court, 


and therefore should not be punished 
too severely if he makes the wrong 
choice. The civilian, in theory at 
least, is under a lesser compulsion. If 
he does not like what he is told to do 
he can resign his position ; although, 
against this, in Nazi Germany a man 
would have needed a good deal of 
courage to resign because he did not 
approve of an order of the Fiihrer’s, 
He might have been fully within his 
rights and yet have presently found 
that life was very difficult and danger- 
ous. An argument might be made on 
the other side, but at the end of it the 
doubt will remain. No one shed tears 
at the elimination of men like Ribben- 
trop and Streicher, but a lot of people, 
particularly in the Services, were dis- 
quieted by the treatment meted out to 
the soldiers and sailors. 


Much has been written about pro- 
paganda as though it were something 
invented by Lord Northcliffe and 
perfected by Dr Goebbels. Actually 
it has a much longer ancestry. One 
of its earlier and more notable victims 
was James II., whose unkind fate it 
was that a school of historians for long 
accepted as valid evidence the out- 
pourings of the propagandists and 
rendered their judgments accordingly. 
Yet James was not the first Royal 
victim. His great-grandmother, Mary 
Queen of Scots, was an even more 
distinguished sufferer, the forgers of 
the Casket Letters being the lineal 
forebears of Titus Oates and his horrid 
gang. We might go back further still 
in history. Modern research suggests 
that Richard III. was by no means 
so black a villain as the triumphant 
Tudors painted him, the suggestion 
being even made that not he but his 
successor was guilty of the murder of 
the Princes in the Tower. 

For many years the opinion of 
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James II. which was given by Macaulay 
was almost unchallenged. Much that 
he wrote is now refuted or at least 
disputed. For example, to make good 
the charge of cruelty, Macaulay re- 
lated, on slender evidence, how James 
when in Scotland watched with 
relish the torturing of Covenanters. 
Macaulay’s authority was Burnet, 
himself a hostile and often a biased 
witness, and he went a good deal 
further than the Bishop in his inter- 
pretation. His continual offence is 
that he used quite uncritically the 
lampoons of contemporary propagan- 
dists when these happened to suit his 
theme, sometimes ignoring them when 
they did not. 

One of the troubles with propaganda 
is that sooner or later it will probably 
produce a counter-propaganda, an 
antidote which is often as powerful as 
the original disease. After the Whig 
historians had had it all their own 
way with King James for more than 
two hundred years, the neo-Jacobites, 
under the dashing leadership of Mr 
Hilaire Belloc, took the field for the 
opposite opinion. They did not go so 
far in their direction as Macaulay 
went in his, but the portrait they 
present of a good, almost a great, 
king is very nearly as misleading. 
Mr Turner’s biography,’ which has 
lately appeared, is therefore particu- 
larly to be welcomed. He has no 
axe to grind, no special plea to make. 
With painstaking care he has explored 
the mountain of material, sifting, so 
far as a man can, the truth from the 
lies ; and he delivers a balanced judg- 
ment which is probably as nearly 
correct as any judgment on so con- 
troversial a character can be. 

As a young man James showed 
great and even exceptional courage in 
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the field, serving under Turenne with 
distinction and success. Mr Turner 
believes that his later work for the 
Royal Navy has been under-estimated 
in one quarter and exaggerated in the 
other. The most he claims for James 
is that he staunchly supported the 
efforts of men like Pepys and Penn and 
Coventry—in itself no inconsiderable 
achievement for those days. The real 
hero of Lowestoft was probably old 
Sir William Penn. The Dutch fleet 
might have been entirely destroyed 
if James’s orders had been carried 
out, but he was asleep in his cabin and 
did not see that they were. His 
second battle at Southwold was less 
successful, but here, too, he showed 
a gallantry that was almost reckless. 
By contrast his later conduct in 1688 
and afterwards in Ireland is a his- 
torical puzzle. Mr Turner thinks that 
his sexual excesses as a young man— 
and as a not so young man—brought 
on @ premature senility, which may 
account for the blunders of his reign 
and explain how he fled from England 
without striking a blow and from 
Ireland after the first serious reverse. 
Yet if at fifty-five he had lost the 
fire of the days when he charged for 
Turenne, he was still capable on 
occasion of great physical activity, as 
before the Battle of the Boyne; so 
that the senility was of mind rather 
than of body. 

James’s finest quality was his loyalty 
—to his brother Charles, to his religion, 
and to his rigid conception of monarchy. 
Where his loyalty had been pledged 
he would neither retreat nor com- 
promise; and what he himself gave 
without stint he expected and tried 
to exact from others. His life and 
thought were overshadowed by the 
Great Rebellion when, as a boy, he 
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had seen the King’s cause go down to 
defeat and his own father die on the 
scaffold, he himself suffering deten- 
tion in the hands of his enemies. 
With all his heart he believed that 
rebellion was the fatal, unforgivable 
crime, to be treated without mercy or 
the slightest weakening; and as he 
grew older, a rebel was almost anyone 
who dared to disagree with him. His 
memory of the Rebellion was so strong 
that he judged the events of 1688 and 
1689 by the earlier experience, not 
realising how entirely the scene and 
temper of the times had changed. He 
fled his kingdom because he feared 
that if he stayed he would die as his 
father had died. He thought that 
William would send him to the Tower, 
“‘and no King ever went out of that 
place but to his grave.”’ But William’s 
only idea was to get his father-in-law 
out of the country as quickly and as 
quietly as he could; and James fell 
headlong into the trap. 

He was a narrow and obstinate man, 
with a wife as narrow and obstinate as 
himself. He loved his people without 
understanding them. He had no 
humour, no gift of intimacy, and 
although not naturally cruel, was 
totally lacking in imagination. He 
chose the worst counsellors, and 
when given good advice he would 
not take it. He quarrelled with 
everybody who counted, placed in- 
tolerable strains upon the loyalty of 
those who would have served him, and 
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ended by ignoring the advice of 
Louis XIV. and affronting the Pope. 
He had succeeded to a splendid heri-. 
tage. When Charles died the monarchy 
was perhaps stronger than it had been 
since 1660, and the mass of the people 
were enthusiastic for their new King. 
But in four short years he threw away 
all his advantages. His Crown, his 
dynasty, his idea of monarchy, his 
plans for his religion—all were lost. 
“The good King has made use of 
fools, knaves, and blockheads,’’ wrote 
a Roman Catholic priest ; and accord- 
ing to Voltaire at Rome it was a joke 
among the Cardinals that James 
should have been excommunicated for 
losing to Catholicism in England all 
the influence it had. 

His tragedy was to find himself 
in a position for which he was quite 
unfitted. Looking back, it is easy to 
see how hard—and perhaps impossible 
—it was for a Roman Catholic to rule 
in seventeenth-century England. At 
least the task demanded a political 
wisdom and a finesse which James was 
lacking. He might have lived happily 
as a country gentleman, farming broad 
acres and indulging to the full his 
passion for foxhunting. He might 
have made a good regimental officer, 
rather too much of a martinet perhaps, 
but asking nothing from his men that 
he was unwilling himself to give. He 
was entirely out of place as a King 
among the subtle and shifty politicians 
of the late seventeenth century. 
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